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CONGRATULATIONS 

The  Alumni  Meeting  on  June  6, 
marked  the  end  of  a three  year  term  of 
office  for  President  Mosher  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association.  Theirs  has 
been  an  active  and  fruitful  term,  not 
"three  long  years”  but  three  rather  short 
ones,  due  to  their  activity.  They  have  not 
been  “blind”  to  the  needs  of  the  College 
and  the  Association.  Two  signal  accom- 
plishments have  been  the  founding  of  the 
Junior  Council  and  the  Alumni  Fund.  This 
younger  group  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Wickenden  and  Mr.  Lies  have 
made  many  worthy  contributions  to  the 
association  as  a whole.  Although  the 
Alumni  Fund  has  only  made  a beginning, 
the  appointment  of  a man  to  take  over 
its  promotion  will  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased revenue  for  the  College  and  an 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
in  fields  where  it  can  render  service  to 
the  institution,  namely,  club  organization 
and  student  promotion.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  near  future  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  promise  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  College  for  which  the 
Alumni  should  be  very  grateful. 

Another  equally  important  accomplish- 
ment is  the  opening  of  the  new  Alumni 
quarters  also  possible  because  of  the  Col- 
lege cooperation.  Alumni  who  have 
visited  the  rooms  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  of  their  new  home.  When  the 
lounge  is  furnished  in  the  fall  a real 
club  room  will  be  available  for  their  use 
while  in  Oberlin. 

The  numerous  ideas  put  into  effect  the 
past  year,  such  as  the  Senior  Stag,  the 
Mock  Convention  parties,  the  revamped 
Alumni  Magazine,  and  the  new  filing 
equipment  have  had  their  enthusiastic 
support.  The  Alumni  Club  Plan,  the 
admissions  committee,  the  bequest  and  in- 
surance committee,  the  plans  for  home- 
coming next  fall  which  have  received 
their  endorsement  are  all  excellent  proj- 
ects. 

The  retiring  officers  will  give  to  their 
successors  an  association  whose  members 
are  more  interested  in  the  College  and 
willing  to  work  for  it.  The  credit  for 
this  progress  is  theirs. 

A HAPPY  CHOICE 

Once  more  the  Alumni  Awards  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  their  profound 
judgment  in  the  selecting  of  Miss  Fran- 
ces Hosford  for  the  distinguished  service 
award.  Certainly  no  woman  living  and 
very  few  men  have  given  more  devoted 
service  to  Oberlin  College  over  as  many 
years  as  Miss  Hosford.  As  teacher,  dean 
and  historian,  she  has  given  herself  un- 
tiringly to  the  College  and  to  the  alumni. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  her  influence,  always  kindly, 
always  sincere,  always  scholarly.  The 
Alumni  Association  is  more  honored  than 
Miss  Hosford  in  having  her  as  a member 
and  the  bronze  medal  is  but  small  recog- 
nition of  her  contribution  to  Oberlin. 


THE  CHANGING  PICTURE 

Saying  goodbye  has  always  been  a 
difficult  experience  in  college  from  the 
first  vacation  in  the  freshman  year  to  the 
Commencement  four  years  later.  It  is 
not  just  being  sentimental  to  say  that  we 
feel  that  we  are  losing  something  we  can 
never  regain.  Although  we  look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  what  is  ahead,  indepen- 
dence and  a chance  to  prove  ourselves, 
we  are  leaving  associations  which  have 
been  closer  than  we  realized.  So  it  is 
with  those  who  go. 

Those  who  are  left  behind  have  much 
the  same  feeling  but  the  procession  is  so 
rapid  the  tinge  of  regret  becomes  some- 
what dulled  although  still  sincere.  It  is 
the  “carry  on”  spirit  wdiich  acknowledges 
a loss  but  goes  forward  with  hope.  Those 
who  are  here  recognize  the  necessity  of 
change  because  they  have  seen  so  many 
changes,  because  students  entering  Ober- 
lin today  come  from  a different  world 
and  new  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
products  of  colleges  where  a similar 
process  has  been  going  on. 

Many  alumni  who  returned  to  Ober- 
lin for  the  first  time  this  Commencement 
were  surprised  and  perhaps  a little 
shocked  at  the  College  today.  They  have 
thought  of  Oberlin  in  the  terms  of  their 
generation.  They  have  hoped,  sometimes 
thought,  that  here  would  be  one  place 
which  would  remain  untouched.  We  can- 
not blame  them  because  the  feeling  goes 
back  to  that  last  goodbye  when  they  felt 
they  were  losing  something  never  to  be 
regained.  They  have  been  secretly  hop- 
ing that  this  was  not  true.  It  is  not  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  Campus  because 
that  cannot  touch  us  so  deeply  but  the 


friends  and  what  those  friends  stood 
for.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to 
witness  the  building  of  ideas,  piece  by 
piece,  to  see  that  the  change  has  been 
gradual.  When  they  understand  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Oberlin  we  will 
hope  for  their  renewed  enthusiasm. 

We  say  farewell  to  the  graduates  of 
1936.  May  they  understand  Oberlin 
when  they  return.  We  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  an  even  better  college  on  their 
fiftieth  reunion  day. 


NO  MORE  CIGARETTES 

Because  of  what  seems  to  be  very 
widespread  criticism  of  the  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  the  back  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  the  Alumni  Council  voted  this 
June  to  reverse  its  decision  of  February 
1935.  Since  the  Chesterfield  contract  ex- 
pires with  the  June  issue  there  will  be  no 
more  such  advertising  after  this  issue. 


COMMENCEMENT  1937 

Already  the  Commencement  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  is  at  work  making  plans 
for  next  June.  An  Alumni  Committee  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Andrews. 
I he  members  are:  Heaton  Pennington  10. 
Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  T9  and  Richard 
Davis  '32.  They  will  meet  with  the 
Faculty  representatives  early  in  the  fall 
to  plan  a more  satisfying  program,  par- 
ticularly for  Saturday  evening.  The 
concensus  of  opinion,  already  expressed 
at  the  Faculty  Committee  meeting  favors 
the  Alumni  Headquarters  for  the  Com- 
mencement Headquarters  and  a general 
gathering  of  the  alumni  at  the  time  of 
the  Illumination. 
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ALUMNI  AWARD  — NEW  TRUSTEES — HONORARY  DEGREES  — $50,000 


MISS  HOSFORD  RECEIVES 
FOURTH  ALUMNI  MEDAL 

'T'  HE  award  of  the  Alumni  Medal  for 
*-  “distinguished  service  to  Alma  Mater” 
was  the  high  spot  of  the  Annual  Alumni 
Meeting  on  Alumni  Day,  Saturday,  June 
6.  In  presenting  it  to  Miss  Hosford,  the 
first  woman  to  be  so  honored.  Dr. 
Mosher,  President  of  the  Association, 
said : 

“I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  Dr.  Frances  Hosford,  honored 
and  beloved  as  teacher,  dean,  and  col- 
league by  generations  of  students  and 
faculty  members. 

As  I think  of  Miss  Hosford’s  experi- 
ence as  a teacher,  I am  reminded  of  the 
story  told  by  Bjornsen  in  the  course  of 
the  funeral  address  delivered  at  the 
death  of  the  brilliant  young  Danish  poet, 
Wergoland.  The  orator  recalled  as  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  his  youthful 
friend  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
about  with  his  pockets  full  of  seed 
which  he  scattered  about  on  any  promis- 
ing plot  of  ground.  He  urged  his  friends 
to  do  likewise,  assuring  them  that  one 
could  never  tell  which  of  the  seed  would 
take  root  and  flourish. 

So  Professor  Hosford  has  for  years 
been  lavishly  scattering  seeds  of  thought 
in  the  minds  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  young  people.  Who  can  esti- 
mate how  many  of  these  seeds  are 
bearing  fruit  today  in  the  form  of 
honest  and  generous  thoughts  and  deeds, 
in  lives  buoyed  up  by  aspirations 
that  do  not  grow  dim?  This  is  the  glory 
and  the  reward  of  the  teacher.  In  this 
glory  and  reward,  Professor  Hosford 
richly  shares. 

As  a dean  Miss  Hosford  turned  her 
talents  of  sympathetic  insight  and  un- 
derstanding to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  often  one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks 
assigned  on  a college  campus.  Here  too 
she  won  laurels  for  herself,  straighten- 
ing out  many  personal  tangles,  disciplin- 
ing with  a hand  that  was  at  once  firm 
and  gentle  and  thus  winning  the  loyalty 
and  cooperation  of  the  whole  student 
body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  at  Miss  Hos- 
ford’s side  in  faculty  meetings,  as  a 
young  and  inexperienced  tutor.  More 
than  once  her  opinions — simply  phrased 
and  fraught  with  wisdom — straightened 
out  logical  tangles  and  put  first  tilings 
first.  When  she  spoke,  we,  her  col- 
leagues, attentively  listened. 

We  alumni  are  specially  indebted  to 
Miss  Hosford  for  delving  into  Obcrlin's 


past,  for  reinterpreting  and  revitalizing 
in  present-day  terms  our  common  heri- 
tage. The  renewed  appreciation  of  what 
Oberlin  stood  for  in  by-gone  days  that 
sprang  from  the  notable  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  has 
made  many  an  alumnus  proud  of  his 
heritage.  This,  too,  makes  Miss  Hos- 
ford worthy  of  our  award. 

Finally,  we  would  honor  Miss  Hos- 
ford for  what  she  is  in  her  own  person. 
Her  life  makes  her  one  of  those  who  are 
blessed  among  men.  In  the  Beatitudes 
we  learn  of  those  things  which  make 
men  blessed  among  their  fellows.  These 
qualities  have  been  exemplified  in  a rare 
degree  in  the  life  of  her  whom  we  take 
pleasure  in  honoring  with  this,  our  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Services.  In  the  name 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  I congratu- 
late you  and  express  the  personal  felicita- 
tion of  one  who  has  long  cherished  your 
friendship.” 

REPORTS  AND  NEW  OFFICERS 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing 
of  “Ten  Thousand  Strong.”  Dr.  Mosher 
introduced  President  Wilkins  who  spoke 
of  the  study  which  had  been  given  by  the 
faculty  committees  of  the  results  of  the 
Alumni  Questionnaire.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  more  value  was  attached  to 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  third  section 
of  the  questionnaire  than  to  the  tabu- 
lated statistics.  He  told  also  of  the 
changes  which  will  be  made  in  next 
year’s  program ; there  will  be  greater 
freedom  in  freshman  electives  and  special 
help  will  be  offered  in  the  correction  of 
speech  defects.  More  attention  will  be 
given  the  individual  student. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  spoken  at  an  alumni  meeting. 
He  urged  the  alumni  to  return  to  the 
Campus  not  only  at  Commencement  but 
at  any  time. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  fol- 
lowed. In  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Council  during  the  past  year,  the 
President,  Paul  Lies,  reported  the  adop- 
tion of  five  proposals  initiated  by  the 
younger  body,  namely,  the  Alumni  Club 
Plan,  the  Admissions  Representative 
Committee,  the  Bequest  and  Insurance 
Committee,  the  Publicity  Committee  and 
the  request  for  a supplement  to  the 
Alumni  Catalogue  of  a professional  di- 
rectory. The  new  officers  of  the  Junior 
Council  are  John  Wieland  '29,  president 
and  Dorothy  Schaefer  Beck  ’25,  secre- 
tary. 

The  report  of  the  Resident  Secretary 
was  given. 

Dr.  Mosher  gave  a summary  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  hv  the  Alumni  Council  at  the 
morning  meeting.  A recommendation 


Miss  Frances  Hosford 
Professor — Dean — Historian 


from  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
appointment  of  three  permanent  com- 
mittees for  the  Alumni  Fund,  the  Alumni 
Magazine  and  Commencement  was 
passed.  The  reappointment  of  Virginia 
Van  Fossan  as  resident  secretary  for 
the  coming  year  was  confirmed.  A pro- 
posal to  appoint  a man  as  alumni  secre- 
tary, to  spend  his  time  in  the  field,  was 
passed,  half  of  the  money  for  his  salary 
to  he  furnished  by  the  College  and  the 
remainder  to  be  raised  by  the  Associa- 
tion. If  the  present  budget  will  not  meet 
this  expense  a guarantee  fund  is  to  be 
raised  up  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Dix  Reunion  Plan  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  for  those  classes  that  desire 
it.  A complete  explanation  of  this  plan 
will  be  given  in  the  October  Magazine. 

The  announcement  that  the  Alumni 
Council  had  reversed  its  decision  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.15  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of 
cigarette  advertising  in  the  Alumni 
.Magazine  was  received  with  applause. 
After  the  June  issue  the  Chesterfield  ad- 
vertisement will  not  he  seen  on  the  back 
cover. 

A roll  call  of  the  reunion  classes  fol- 
lowed. President-Emeritus  Frost  of 
Berea  College  spoke  briefly  for  the  sixty 
year  class,  which  had  five  present  ot 
their  fourteen  living  members. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Cont- 
mitttee  headed  by  Victor  Obenhatts  '25 
was  read  by  John  Wieland.  Because  the 
nominee  for  president  was  unable  to 
serve  the  slate  was  presented  with  that 
name  missing.  It  included:  First  Vice- 
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President,  Mrs.  Walter  Kuhns  '14, 
Second  Vice-President,  Ralph  Andrews 
'25,  Secretary,  Mercy  Hooker  13, 
Treasurer,  Trafton  Dye  06,  Executive 
Councillor  at  Large,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyn- 
ton ’08  and  Councillors  at  Large,  Mar- 
jorie Hamilton  '13,  Mark  Kalbfleisch  16, 
Mrs.  Allison  I.ePontois  ’21,  Aaron  1-. 
Mercer  'll  and  James  Liggett  '24.  It 
was  voted  to  carry  over  the  business  of 
electing  a president  to  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday.  At  this  time 
Ralph  Andrews  was  presented  and 
elected  president  which  leaves  a vacancy 
for  second  vice-president  yet  to  he  filled. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  a successful  attorney 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  will  he  re- 
membered by  all  those  present  at  the 
Alumni  Meeting  last  June  as  the  young 
man  who  gave  such  a brilliant  report  on 
the  Alumni  Questionnaire.  He  was  out- 
standing in  all  phases  of  his  college 
career  and  has  maintained  an  active  in- 
terest in  Oberlin  since  his  graduation. 
He  is  the  youngest  president  that  the  As- 
sociation has  had  and  will  bring  a wealth 
of  enthusiasm  to  his  position. 

Mrs.  Walter  Kuhns  who  was  Marie 
Wilson,  has  always  been  active  in  Alumni 
affairs,  mainly  in  Cleveland,  where  she 
lived  until  just  a few  years  ago.  Miss 
Mercy  Hooker  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock 
Boynton  are  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
highly  successful  Chicago  Women's 
Club  and  have  contributed  a great  deal  of 
their  time  toward  its  success.  Trafton 
Dye  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  As- 
sociation before  so  that  he  brings  his 
experience  as  well  as  his  interest  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  five  coun- 
cillors are  all  experienced  alumni  workers 
and  have  promoted  the  interests  of  Ober- 
lin in  their  communities  for  many  years. 

Clark  Firestone  '91  proposed  a vote 
of  appreciation  to  the  students  managing 
the  Mock  Convention  for  the  excellent 
publicity  it  gave  Oberlin  and  the  enter- 
tainment it  afforded  the  alumni  through 
the  national  broadcast.  The  motion  was 
seconded  enthusiastically  by  all  those 
present.  Will  Cochran  '06  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  the  alumni  for  the  work 
of  the  retiring  officers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  following  the 
singing  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

VARSITY-ALUMNI 
BASEBALL  GAME 

By  Bob  Quin  '37 

A two  run  rally  in  the  last  of  the  sixth 
inning  against  the  pitching  of  Fritz 
Hinz,  after  “Cotton"  Kiracofe  had  held 
them  to  three  scattered  hits  over  the 
first  five  innings,  gave  the  varsity  dia- 
mctidmen  a 7-6  win  over  a strong  alumni 
team  Saturday  afternoon,  June  6th.  This 
alumni  team  was  the  strongest  combina- 
tion that  has  been  back  for  many  years. 
We  hope  to  see  more  like  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pitching  of  Kiracofe,  the 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  power  hit- 
ting of  Bud  Durham  of  the  varsity. 
The  new  first-sacker  pounded  out  a home 
run.  a triple,  and  a single  in  four  trips 
to  the  plate  and  scored  three  times  to  keep 
the  Thronermen  in  the  running. 

Two  bases  on  balls  and  an  error  gave 
the  varsity  two  tallies  in  the  first  stanza 


after  the  oldtimers  had  garnered  a trio 
of  runs  in  their  half  of  the  inning  on 
singles  by  Ludwig  and  Kiracofe,  com- 
bined with  an  error  and  a base  on  balls. 
From  this  point  on  the  game  was  a nip 
and  tuck  affair  as  the  varsity  pecked  away 
at  the  grad  lead  but  was  held  in  check 
hv  effective  pitching  in  the  pinches.  An 
error,  a pass  and  a hit  by  Baetz  gave 
the  varsity  a brace  of  runs  in  the  fifth 
to  put  them  in  the  lead.  Two  more  tal- 
lies in  the  sixth  apparently  put  the  game 
on  ice  for  the  undergrads  as  Cooper’s 
single  and  Durham’s  triple  were  added 
lo  the  Yeoman  total  of  seven. 

The  oldtimers  were  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  and  "Doc”  Morrison’s  proteges 
came  back  with  three  runs  in  the  seventh 
and  the  winning  run  on  base  only  to 
have  their  rally  stopped  short  as  Hinz 
tapped  weakly  to  the  pitcher. 

Win  or  lose,  however,  it  was  a great 
day  for  the  grads  as  they  cavorted  again 
on  the  field  of  their  former  triumphs. 
Among  the  recent  grads  were  Andy 
Landis,  Don  Ludwig,  Fritz  Hinz, 
“Dutch”  Reiter,  and  “Ollie”  Gerbitz. 
From  classes  a little  further  back  came 
“Tige”  Lightner  and  "Flory”  Adams. 
John  Landis  and  John  Heldman  were  a 
bit  more  previous.  “Cotton”  Kiracofe, 
former  stellar  athlete  of  the  Crimson 
will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  able 
coach  of  freshman  football  and  basket- 
ball and  varsity  tennis  mentor,  who  started 
many  of  the  upper  classmen  of  the  present 
on  their  road  to  intercollegiate  glory. 

George  Vradenburg,  of  the  class  of 
1910,  a great  Oberlin  athlete  in  a great 
era  of  Yeoman  athletics,  was  in  there  at 
second  base  for  the  grads  and  fielding 
like  "Rabbit”  Maranville.  “Doc”  Nich- 
ols. genial  Director  of  Athletics  in 
Oberlin,  played  an  inning  and  tallied  one 
of  the  alumni  runs  on  some  fancy  base- 
running. 
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ALUMNI  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

By  Dick  Jones  '38 

Last  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon 
thirty-three  grads  teed  off  for  eighteen 
holes  of  golf  on  the  local  greens  to  make 
the  largest  and  most  successful  alumni 
golf  tournament  since  the  tournament’s 
inauguration  in  1929.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  tournament  low 
scores  for  both  the  senior  and  the  indi- 
vidual medal  play  were  taken  by  the  same 
man,  namely  George  Vradenburg  of  the 
class  of  TO.  When  Vradenburg  was  a 
student  in  Oberlin  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing athlete,  playing  varsity  football,  base- 
ball and  basketball  and  later  became  an 
assistant  coach  here.  He  is  now  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  his  age  is  belied 
by  his  exceptional  vitality  as  attested  by 
his  golf  round  of  five  over  par  and  his 
stellar  play  at  second  in  the  Alumni- 
Varsity  baseball  encounter. 

The  runner-up  of  the  senior  medalist 
was  Harry  N.  Holmes,  whose  79  was 
bettered  only  by  Vradenburg’s  77  in  the 
senior  group.  Of  those  who  have  been 
out  of  Oberlin  for  less  than  twenty-five 
years  Bob  Morrison  ’31  and  John  Lan- 
dis ’29  tied  for  individual  runner-up  with 
cards  of  78.  However,  Vrandenburg’s  77 
carried  the  day  and  earned  him  both  the 
President’s  Cup  and  the  Joe  Merriam 
Cup.  Five  men  tied  for  the  lowest  putt 
total  of  thirty-one;  they  were  Dr.  Bal- 
lard, E.  A.  Miller,  R.  W.  Stratton,  and 
M.  K.  Kiracofe.  Mr.  E.  A.  Miller  was 
also  awarded  a prize  for  having  the 
most  par  holes — ten  out  of  eighteen.  W. 
Woodworth  and  Guy  Throner  tied  for 
the  honor  of  having  the  most  birdies. 
In  the  handicap  play  the  low'  net  handi- 
cap was  w'on  by  L.  D.  Anders  with  a 
low  score  of  61  and  the  blind  par  handi- 
cap of  77  was  shot  by  both  Dr.  Hoecker 
and  L.  W.  Burneson.  “The  recent  ad- 
vent of  golf  into  varsity  intercollegiate 
competition  will  probably  cause  an  even 
greater  increase  of  interest  in  this  annual 
alumni  affair  and  will  bring  in  some  stiff 
competition  from  the  younger  graduates," 
commented  Coach  Guy  Throner  as  he 
passed  out  the  various  awards. 
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MEN'S  DINNER 
BRINGS  THEM  BACK 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  Com- 
mencement lacked  an  opportunity  for  the 
men  of  the  Oberlin  family  to  get  to- 
gether, with  some  common  interest — for 
an  informal  good  time.  It  was  with  this 


in  mind  that  the  Varsity  “O”  Club  and 
the  Men’s  P.  E.  Department  enlarged 
their  annual  spring  banquet  and  instituted 
the  first  Men's  Banquet.  Approximately 
two  hundred  men  attended  the  meeting 
and,  after  a fine  dinner,  Paul  Howland, 
of  the  class  of  1887,  presided  as  toast- 
master. President  Wilkins  gave  a greet- 
ing to  the  “O”  men,  and  Keyes  Metcalf 
’ll  reminisced  on  athletics  in  his  day, 
and  Clint  Bird  ’12,  discussed  Oberlin’s 
athletic  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
alumnus.  Scotty  Cooper,  president  of 
the  “O”  Club,  reviewed  the  present  year 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  Director  of  Athletics, 
made  the  awards  for  the  spring  sports. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  of  the  five 
sports  in  which  Conference  champion- 
ships are  held  that  Oberlin  captured 
four.  Oberlin  was  crowned  champions 
in  Swimming,  Golf,  Cross  Country  and 
Track. 

Honorary  “O”  's  were  given  to  five 
Oberlin  athletes  who  performed  for 
Oberlin  before  the  “O”  was  awarded. 
The  men  honored  were  all  baseball  men, 
as  that  was  the  only  sport  that  was  car- 
ried on  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  in 
the  eighties.  The  men  honored  were 
E.  B.  Burwell  '84,  a catcher ; L.  Paul 
Howland  '87,  a catcher ; Anson  Howland 
’91,  an  outfielder;  F.  S.  Munson  and 
W.  M.  Garfield,  a pitcher,  who  later 
went  into  the  big  leagues. 


A.  G.  COMING'S  BATTING  TROPHY 

A race,  lasting  up  into  the  last  game 
of  the  season,  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  winner  of  the  Coming's  trophy  for 
batting  this  year.  “Dutch”  Mytingcr, 
Sophomore  center  fielder,  was  leading  up 
until  the  last  game  when  Dick  Raetz, 
first  baseman  and  pitcher,  came  through 
with  three  out  of  five  to  take  away  the 
batting  crown.  Bactz  had  a batting  aver- 
age of  .342,  while  Mytingcr  followed 
with  .325.  Another  Sophomore,  Rogers, 
was  third  with  .314.  Baetz  will  have  his 
name  engraved  on  the  trophy  along  with 
Landis  and  Reiter  of  former  years. 


A BACKWARD  GLANCE 

Oberlin’s  intercollegiate  schedule  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  with  the  ad- 
dition of  new  sports  into  its  folds. 
Oberlin  has  participated  in  ninety  differ- 
ent athletic  contests  during  the  school 
year  1935-36.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  given  approximately 
one  letter  per  contest  as  eighty-nine  let- 
ters were  issued  during  the  year  for  par- 
ticipation in  athletics.  Should  we  count 
the  cheerleader  or  trainer  we  would 
reach  the  letter  per  contest  rate. 

Of  these  ninety  contests  Oberlin  won 
forty-seven  and  lost  forty-three,  giving 
us  a trifle  over  fifty  percent  of  victories 
throughout  the  year.  Analyzing  the 
records  by  seasons,  we  find  that  the  fall 
leads  with  fourteen  victories  and  five  de- 
feats. The  winter  with  fourteen  victories 
and  eighteen  defeats  and  the  spring  with 
seventeen  victories  and  twenty  defeats 
bring  down  our  year’s  total  to  forty- 
seven  and  forty-three. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  oppo- 
nents that  Oberlin  excels  in  individual 
sports  and  takes  a beating  in  the  team 
sports.  This  is  borne  out  this  year  by 
the  win  and  loss  data.  We  have  four 
team  sports  and  their  record  is  fifteen 
victories  to  twenty-five  losses,  while  the 
six  individual  sports  have  thirty-two  vic- 
tories to  eighteen  losses. 

Of  the  individual  averages  soccer  leads 
with  one  hundred  percent,  with  baseball 
at  the  bottom  with  twenty-three  percent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  of  the 
ten  sports  acquired  an  average  of  fifty 
percent,  the  only  one  failing  to  do  so 
being  football,  basketball,  baseball  and 
golf.  Golf  won  only  a third  of  their  dual 
contests  but  came  through  with  a vic- 
tory in  the  Conference. 

Keyes  Metcalf  'll  who  spoke  at  the 
“O”  Club  Banquet  this  spring,  has  an 
enviable  record  on  the  track.  The  Hi- 
O-Hi  of  his  time  has  this  to  say  of  him : 

“Keyes  Metcalf,  who  holds  no  record 
of  any  one  event,  but  who  has  the  record 
of  being  the  largest  point  winner  for  his 


school  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  inter- 
collegiate meets  in  the  last  three  years, 
gathering  in  altogether  172  2-3  points, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  won  by 
all  the  team.  He  also  won  during  this 
time  46  points  at  the  “Big  Six,"  which 
is  the  largest  number  ever  taken  by  any 
one  man  there.” 

CAPTAINS- ELECT 

Caplains-elect  were  announced  for  the 
spring  sports  at  the  Men's  Dinner.  A1 
Meese  is  to  be  captain  of  the  Golf  Team; 
Francis  Tucker  of  the  Tennis  Team; 
John  Copeland  of  the  Baseball  Team; 
and  the  Track  Team  has  selected  two 
men  for  co-captains,  Sherm  Dye  and 
Walt  Richards. 

These  men,  along  with  Wickendcn  for 
Football,  Wing  for  Cross  Country, 
Strong  for  Soccer,  Boardman  for  Bas- 
ketball, Fauver  for  Swimming,  and  Bel- 
lows for  Fencing,  complete  the  list  of 
men  who  will  captain  our  ten  inter- 
collegiate sports  for  next  year. 

JAMES  BARNES  TRACK  TROPHY 

The  class  of  1930,  wishing  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  Jim  Barnes,  has  es- 
tablished a trophy  for  the  member  of 
each  track  team  who  shows  himself  to  be 
the  best  all-round  athlete  on  the  team. 
It  is  unusually  fitting  to  have  an  all- 
round trophy  to  commemorate  Jim  as 
he  was  extremely  versatile  in  his  track 
abilities.  The  name  of  the  winner  each 
year  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy 
which  will  hang  in  the  lobby  of  the  gym- 
nasium. The  first  award  very  appro- 
priately goes  to  his  brother,  Sam 
Barnes  of  the  Senior  class.  Sam  has 
competed  in  the  hundred,  two-twenty, 
four-forty,  relay  and  broad  jump  while 
in  school.  He  holds  the  present  broad 
jump  record  of  the  college  and  has  won 
the  Ohio  Conference  title  in  this  event 
for  two  consecutive  years.  He  also  ran 
anchor  man  on  the  Conference  champion 
relay  team  this  year,  as  well  as  two 
years  ago.  We  congratulate  Sam  upon 
receiving  this  honor. 


FOR  JUNE  1936 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
HOLD  BANQUETS 

While  the  alumni  of  the  College  were 
attending  the  men's  Dinner  the  alumnae 
held  their  annual  reunion  banquets  on 
Saturday  evening,  I..  L.  S.  at  the  Method- 
ist church,  Aelioian  at  Slurges  Hall,  and 
Phi  Alpha  Phi  and  Sigma  Gamma  to- 
gether in  the  back  yard  of  Goodrich 
house. 

Guest  of  honor  at  the  1-  I..  S.  ban- 
quet was  Dean  Mildred  H.  McAfee, 
who  gave  the  main  address  to  the  75 
members  present.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded retiring  president,  Mary  Jane 
Taylor,  President-elect  Martha  Barry, 
Gertrude  Coddington,  Iris  Haverstack, 
national  president  of  L.  L.  S.  and  presid- 
ing chairman  at  the  banquet,  and  re- 
union speakers  from  the  classes  of  78, 
86,  '96,  '06,  18,  and  22. 

Following  a talk  on  the  life  of  Ober- 
lin's  early  dean  of  women.  Madame 
Johnston,  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Wright,  senior 
members  of  the  organization  were  pre- 
sented with  copies  of  the  "Life  of  Adelia 
A.  Field  Johnston"  by  Harriet  Keeler. 

Aelioian  members,  student  and  alum- 
nae, to  the  number  of  45,  held  their  an- 
nual business  meeting  and  election  of 
alumnae  officers  following  a program 
which  consisted  of  a reading  by  Mary 
Louise  Dull,  a vocal  solo  by  Alice  Latto, 
and  the  reading  of  one  of  President  Wil- 
kin s essays  by  Elizabeth  Burroughs. 

Miss  Cora  Swift  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  graduated  members,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  Crafts  secretary-treasurer. 

Phi  Alpha  Phi  and  Sigma  Gamma 
literary  societies,  holding  their  banquet 
and  annual  meeting  together,  entertained 
members  with  a supper  served  in  the 
open.  A discussion  of  the  year's  work 
and  of  proposed  plans  for  the  coming 
season  was  the  main  concern  of  mem- 
bers, who  also  heard  a reading  of  origi- 
nal work  by  Mary  Warner. 

CONCERT  AND  PLAY 

Saturday  evening  the  Commencement 
Concert  of  the  Conservatory  took  place 
Warner  Hall.  Immediately  following 
tins  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  students  of  music,  the  Dramatic  As- 
sociation presented  the  “Merchant  of 
V enice"  in  Finney  Chapel.  Morley  Brand, 
daughter  of  Judge  Brand  '09  played  the 
leading  feminine  role  of  Portia.  The 
play  was  capably  produced  and  expertly 
staged.  Professor  McLaughlin  of  the 
English  department  coached  the  produc- 
tion. 

'I  he  lanterns  were  lit  at  eight-thirtv  so 
that  the  campus  look  on  the  fairyland 
air  of  the  historic  illumination.  Late  in 
the  evening  rain  threatened  to  destroy 
the  lanterns  but  swift  work  on  the  part 
Of  I rofessor  Sherman's  helpers  prevented 


SHANSI  BREAKFAST  STARTS 
THE  SUNDAY  ACTIVITIES 

Rain  was  no  impediment  to  140  sup- 
porters and  well-wishers  of  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi,  who  turned  out  at  8 a.  m.  Sun- 
day morning  for  the  annual  breakfast  of 
the  Student  Shansi  Committee  in  honor 
of  John  Hamlin,  Shansi  representative 
from  the  class  of  ’33.  The  affair  was 
held  in  the  Theological  Quadrangle  court. 
Spasmodic  sprinkles  changed  to  a 
shower,  however,  just  as  the  scrambled 
eggs  were  finished  so  that  the  breakfast- 
ers  clutched  their  coffee  cups  and  sought 
shelter. 

A commissioning  service  for  Hamlin 
was  held  after  breakfast  in  Bosworth 
Chapel.  Dr.  W.  I'.  Bohn  presided  over 
the  ceremony,  the  main  address  for  which 
was  given  by  Richard  Irwin,  himself 
returned  last  year  after  three  years  as 
Oberlin  student  representative  in  China. 

A pledge  of  loyalty  was  given  from 
the  senior  class  by  Richard  Aszling,  from 
the  Shansi  committee  by  David  Shelton, 
from  the  alumni  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Mastick, 
and  from  the  Oberlin-Shansi  trustees  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston. 

The  presentation  of  the  commission 
was  made  to  Hamlin  by  Dr.  Bohn,  chair- 
man of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial 
Association.  Dean  T.  W.  Graham  of 
the  School  of  Theology  delivered  the 
commissioning  prayer,  the  meeting  clos- 
ing with  a benediction  after  the  group 
had  sung  a hymn. 


A CAPPELLA  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 


Finney  Chapel  was  filled  for  the  con- 
cert by  the  A Cappella  Choir  and  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, following  President  Wilkins’  re- 
ception for  the  Seniors  and  alumni  of 
reunion  classes. 


EARTH  FROM  GRAVE  OF 
JEAN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN 

Last  year  on  June  23,  Professors  Hor- 
ton and  Jameson,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Horton  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Fouday  in  Alsace,  where 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  is  buried,  a silver 
communion  cup  and  a small  sum  of 
money,  offered  by  students  of  French  in 
Oberlin  College  and  some  other  friends 


i cciigiii iion 


— Dei  ween 

Oberlin's  parish  and  the  College  which 
bears  his  name.  Pastor  Kappler,  in  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  parish  pre- 
sented to  the  delegates  of  the  College  a 
small  piece  of  Alsatian  pottery  filled  with 
earth  from  the  grave  of  "Papa  Oberlin” 
as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

This  was  duly  brought  back  to  Ober- 
hn.  and  was  received  with  much  appre- 
ciation by  the  College.  On  Saturday, 
June  6,  a recognition  ceremony  was  held 
m Westwood  Cemetery.  Professor 
Jameson  spoke  briefly  of  the  significance 
oi  the  gift.  He  said,  in  part.  “We  have 
onl\  to  recall  the  hallowed  names  of 
many  who  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  these 
trees  to  realize  that  the  Oberlin  of  to- 


Captoins  of  Oberlin's  "four  out  of 
five"  Ohio  Conference  Champion- 
ships. F.  Wing  '37,  cross  coun- 
try; G.  Deal  '36,  Golf;  A Brown 
'36,  Swimming;  G.  Manlove  '36, 
Track. 


day  has  been  formed  and  enriched  by 
influences  emanating  from  many  strong 
and  beautiful  lives  now  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  We  live  in  the 
present,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture, but  present  and  future  will  be  bet- 
ter and  brighter  if  we  do  not  forget  the 
past. 

"I  am  most  happy,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  had  the  honor  to  receive  this  (sim- 
ple piece  of  Alsatian  pottery)  and  to 
bring  it  back  from  France,  and  now  have 
the  honor  of  transmitting  it  to  you,  the 
official  head  of  the  College  and  in  the 
succession  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin 
that  it  may  be  fittingly  deposited  in  the 
appropriately  simple  monument  prepared 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  sacred  earth 
from  Oberlin's  grave  blends  with  the 
sacred  earth  of  the  sanctuary  of  our 
Oberlin  dead  thus  symbolizing  the  union 
of  the  spirits  of  all  those  who  honor  the 
principles  which  Oberlin  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, which  Oberlin  College  continues  to 
uphold  and  to  inculcate.” 

Lhe  vessel  containing  the  earth  was 
placed  in  a specially  constructed  copper 
container,  which  was  then  deposited  in 
the  concrete  base  of  the  monument  and 
covered  by  a stone  commemorative  tablet 
suitably  inscribed.  Madame  Johnston 
of  La  Maison  Francaise  unveiled  the 
tablet  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 
offered  prayer  and  the  simple  but  im- 
pressive ceremony  was  concluded. 


George  Vraden- 
burg  didn't  look 
much  older  than 
this  as  he 
walked  away 
with  the  Golf 
Tournament 
and  scampered 
around  bases  in 
the  ball  game. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon 


By 

DR.  DOUGLAS  HORTON 

"The  Eternal  said  to  me,  ‘Go  and  get 
a potter’s  jar  of  clay;  get  some  of  the 
. . . men,  and  go  out  to  the  valley  be- 
longing to  Ben-Hinnom.  Then  you  must 
break  the  jar  in  the  presence  of  the  men 
who  have  accompanied  you,  giving  them 
this  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts: 
"I  will  break  this  people  just  as  one 

breaks  a potter’s  jar. Jeremiah  D: 

1,  2.  10,  11  (Moffatt’s  translation) . 

A strange  thing  to  be  commanded  to 
do ! But  the  prophets,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  always  being  asked  by  the 
Almighty  to  do  strange  things.  Devices 
of  that  kind  were  the  only  means  to  hard 
in  those  days  to  shake  the  people  out 
of  their  complacency.  There  are  few 
ways  of  portraying  truth  more  arresting 
than  dramatization — and  to  this  the  proph- 
ets perforce  resorted.  What  Jeremiah 
was  saying  to  the  people  was,  "Look- 
out: you  are  enjoying  your  privileges 
now,  but  if  the  situation  continues  as  it 
is,  you  will  not  have  those  privileges 
long.  You  will  be  broken  as  this  jar  is 
broken.  1 warn  you!"  And  crash!  went 
the  jar  on  the  pavement.  Thai  the  peo- 
ple were  likely  to  remember. 

1 am  to  speak  of  only  one  of  our  privi- 
leges as  Americans  this  afternoon,  but 
that  is  one  which  contains  all  the  others 
so  completely  that  when  it  exists  they  all 
are  boundlessly  enhanced,  and  when  it  is 
absent  there  is  shadow  and  uncertainty 
on  all  the  rest:  I mean  the  privilege  of 
freedom. 

In  one  outstanding  aspect,  our  atti- 
tude to  this  privilege  of  ours  is  almost 
precisely  like  that  of  the  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  day  of  Jeremiah  to  theirs: 
we  are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted,  con- 
ceiving it  a kind  of  birthright  of  which 
no  one  can  rob  us,  use  it  or  abuse  it  as 
we  will.  We  have  always  had  it:  why 
should  we  not  always  have  it?  The  Je- 
rusalemites were  inclined  to  sink  back 
upon  the  comforting  thought  that  they 
were  a people  especially  chosen  by  the 
Lord  for  his  own  and  that  therefore  they 
need  have  no  fear  that  their  prosperity 
would  be  abated.  They  had  forgotten 
God’s  basic  law,  that  privilege  entails 
responsibility.  We  also  forget:  we  turn 
a nice  phrase  or  two  about  our  liberties 
in  speeches  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
we  celebrate  the  ancestors  who  won  it 
for  us — and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for 
the  most  pa rt  neglect  the  consideration 
that  there  is  a price  to  he  paid  for  it. 

Our  bland  optimism  was  all  very  well 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  when  the 
whole  western  world  seemed  to  1 e mak- 
ing toward  freedom,  but  today,  when  we 
have  before  us  the  recent  history  of 
Germany — not  to  mention  Italy— who  can 


be  blind  to  the  fact  that  freedom  is  not 
at  all  inherent  in  humanity  or  any  part 
of  it,  and  that  when  the  price  is  not  paid 
for  it,  it  does  not  persist? 

Tn  the  Germany  of  not  so  long  ago 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  was  comparable 
to  our  own  today.  One  even  read  of 
what  the  Germans  themselves  called  with 
approval  in  the  days  of  the  republic 
the  "Americanization”  of  their  country — 
by  which  they  meant  the  emancipation 
of  their  citizens  from  bondage  to  tradi- 
tion. It  was  a German  whom  I once 
heard  quoting  Schiller:  "Shall  I squeeze 
my  body  into  a straitjacket.  and  cripple 
my  free  soul  with  repression?  Govern- 
ment has  doomed  to  a snail's  pace  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  eagle’s 
flight.  Coercion  has  never  yet  made  a 
great  man,  but  liberty — breeds  giants.” 
The  mood  of  that  country  then  and  that 
of  this  country  now  are  strikingly  simi- 
lar. 

One  might  have  expected  that  the  na- 
tion which  produced  Schiller  and  men 
who  thought  as  Shillcr  thought  would 
remember  the  benefits  of  liberty — as  we. 
at  least  according  to  the  rhetoric  of  our 
holiday  speeches,  claim  we  do.  But 
Schiller,  if  lie  w^erc  alive  today,  would 
be  writing  his  lines,  if  he  were  writing 
at  all.  in  a concentration  camp.  The 
books  of  authors  who  loved  freedom  less 
than  he  have  been  burned.  Instead  of 
remembering  Schiller,  our  fellow  men 
in  Germany  have  turned  to  a conception 
that  practically  identifies  God  with  the 
state,  and  subordinates  truth,  goodness, 
freedom — literally  everything  — to  that. 
They  do  not  merely  neglect  the  standards 
of  their  great  eighteenth-century  ideal- 
ists : they  actively  and  cordially  hate 
them. 

Two  truths  in  regard  to  Germany 
which  will  bear  repeated  assertion  are, 
first,  that  her  citizens  just  after  the  war 
seemed  destined  to  enjoy  the  same  free- 
dom that  we  boast  in  this  country — 
the  same  rights  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  as  are  in  ours,  the  same  re- 
publican tone  in  their  political  life  as  in 
ours — and,  second,  that  there,  where  lib- 
erty was  fervidly  apostrophized  less  than 
a generation  ago,  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple have  repudiated  the  privilege  for 
themselves  and  forbidden  it  to  others. 

“The  cowards!”  we  arc  likely  to  ex- 
claim, "—to  let  a tyrant  of  the  old  school 
like  Adolph  Hitler  enslave  them  all!  The 
ignorant  dupes! — to  join  their  oppressor 
in  depriving  their  fellows  of  the  fran- 
chise ! They  deserve  no  better  than  they 
have  received."  But  wait : do  those  who 
put  such  an  interpretation  on  the  events 
of  the  last  decade  in  that  country  really 


Dr.  Horton 


understand  them?  I think  not.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Simpson  of  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  is  surely  closer  to 
the  truth.  The  incredible  but  unescap- 
abe  fact  is  that  the  masses  of  people  there 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  freedom  nut 
because  they  are  cowards  or  dupes  hut 
because  they  did  not  like  it.  they  no 
longer  believed  in  it — and  they  no  longer 
believed  in  it  because  it  did  not  bear  the 
fruits  expected  of  it.  It  did  not  pay  the 
dividends  advertised. 

"Political  freedom,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  people,  has  not  fulfilled  its  promise. 
The  institutions  of  free  democracy  did 
not  produce,  as  it  was  hoped  they  would, 
national  strength  and  unity,  social  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Many  have  turned 
away  from  the  idea  of  freedom  not 
from  a theoretical  denial  of  it  but  from 
a practical  disappointment  with  its  re- 
sults. In  the  stress  of  the  political  and 
social  situation,  men's  minds  are  today 
pragmatic  rather  than  theoretic ; they  are 
ready  to  accept  almost  any  system  which 
they  believe  or  hope  will — to  use  a popu- 
lar phrase — ‘deliver  the  goods.’  Here 
is  to  be  found  the  reason — or  much  of 
it — for  the  German  devotion  to  Hitler- 
ism. We  think  of  it  as  a system  which 
suppresses  freedom  of  speech,  which 
permits  the  existence  of  only  one  party 
in  the  State,  which  imprisons  political 
dissent,  and  so  on.  The  typical  German 
today  seems  hardly  to  think  of  these 
things  and  will  hardly  discuss  them.  This 
reluctance  may  often  he  because  it  is 
safer  not  to  discuss  them:  hut  another 
reason  is  that,  whereas  the  German  re- 
public of  a decade  ago  was  not  making 
Germany  united,  self-respecting,  strong, 
and  hopeful,  the  Nazi  domination  is  doing 
these  things” — at  least  temporarily. 

The  moral  of  this,  so  far  as  we  of 
America  are  concerned,  is  that  we  must 
inevitably  go  the  way  that  Germany  has 
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”oik\  if  our  freedom  shows  no  worthier 
products  than  did  hers.  We  are  the  same 
kind  of  people:  we  are  of  the  same  west- 
ern stock.  It  is  stark  romanticism  to 
conceive  our  liberties  as  established  so 
firmly  that  no  event  can  shake  them. 
History  does  not  need  to  work  hurriedly : 
it  has  years  in  which  to  make  its  changes: 
and  if  the  same  set  of  forces  now  pre- 
vail here  as  finally  wrought  the  changes 
in  Germany,  be  sure  that  in  the  end  they 
will  have  their  way  with  us.  and  political 
liberty  will  be  as  much  a museum  piece 
as  the  feudal  system  or  trial  by  ordeal. 

If  we  rightly  appreciate  our  freedom, 
then,  and  wish  to  retain  it,  there  is  only 
one  procedure  to  follow : to  use  it  in 
such  wise  that  its  fruits  will  be  better 
than  those  of  a country  without  freedom. 
Ours  is  "not  merely  a freedom  from  but 
a freedom  to.  We  may  say  of  it  what 
Dr.  Chalmers  said  of  Christianity : we 
arc  ‘to  proceed  upon  it.'  " 

In  one  word,  this  means  that  our  free 
people — our  free  business  men,  for  in- 
stance land  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  coercion  some  of  us  have  been  ex- 
periencing at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment is  veritable  license  compared  with 
that  European  type  which  cavalierly 
closes  business  houses  and  casts  the  own- 
ers, if  they  be  of  contrary  political 
opinion  to  that  of  the  government,  into 
prison) — our  free  business  men,  our  free 
professional  men,  our  free  women,  all 
of  us.  must  use  our  freedom  so  as  to 
deserve  it.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  if 
we  use  it  simply  to  increase  our  own  in- 
dividual fortunes  and  have  no  thought 
for  those  whom  cur  powerful  competi- 
tive measures  may  force  into  poverty, 
as  the  group  who  owns  the  means  of 
production  constantly  tend  to  force  those 
who  do  not  so  creating  rifts  between  the 
classes  and  consequent  national  weakness, 
then  the  corporative  state,  such  as  we 
see  in  Germany,  must  of  necessity  super- 
sede our  democracy,  since  in  this  one 
superlatively  important  aspect  it  is  un- 
doubtedly, even  if  temporarily,  superior: 
it  recognises  that  the  nation.  Ilic  public, 
the  entirety  of  the  people  have  a first 
claim  upon  every  private  citiccn  and  pri- 
vate institution.  If  free  business,  if  the 
free  professions,  if  the  free  institutions 
in  general  do  not  do  the  same,  it  will  be 
the  end  of  free  institutions.  The  masses 
of  our  nation  who  have  no  fantastic 
theories  anent  the  inevitable  blessings  of 
democracy  but  think  in  terms  of  tangible 
benefits  received,  will  quite  properly 
plow  us  under. 

Ibis  brings  us  to  ask  if  that  institution 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to- 
day is  worthy  of  the  freedom  granted  it: 

I mean  the  college  built  on  a Christian 
foundation:  1 mean  such  a college  as 
Oberlin. 

And  contemporary  history  itself  is  cer- 
tainly beginning  to  ask  how  we  shall 
continue  worthy  of  our  freedom.  How 
will  the  Christian  college  save  itself  from 
being  broken  like  the  potter's  vessel  in 
the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom?  To  this  the 
answer  is,  I bcleive,  fairly  simple.  The 
Christian  college  will  be  worthy  of  her 


freedom  so  long,  but  only  so  long,  as  she 
goes  on  producing  or,  in  areas  where 
she  has  not  done  so,  she  begins  to  pro- 
duce, trained  men  and  women  who  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  character  we  call 
Christian. 

The  reason,  I take  it.  that  the  Lord 
told  Jeremiah  not  to  go  on  his  errand 
alone  was  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his 
purpose  is  expressible  only  in  terms  of 
people.  He  said  to  Jeremiah.  "Get  some 
of  the  men."  He  would  doubtless  have 
said,  “Get  all  of  the  men.  and  women, 
too,”  if  all  of  them  could  have  been 
had.  The  Christian  college  can  hardly 
claim  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  God 
if  she  defines  her  task  in  any  other  terms 
than  in  those  of  the  men  and  women  she 
produces.  For  them  alone  she  exists.  If 
she  boasts  chiefly  of  the  buildings  she 
has  erected,  we  can  dispense  with  her : 
secular  commerce  can  rear  more  impos- 
ing piles  in  its  Empire  Building  and  its 
Merchandise  Mart  than  she  — and  a 
totalitarian  state  could  build  even  yet 
more  magnificently.  If  the  college  uses  her 
buildings  merely  to  teach  techniques,  she 
may  as  well  resign  her  office  to  the  great 
secular  universities,  where  specialization 
and  impersonality  combine  for  amazingly 
effective  results — and  in  this  field,  more- 
over, the  l'acist  state  celebrates  its  high- 
est triumphs.  But  if  she  uses  her  tech- 
niques as  equipment  for  persons  whom 
she  educates  to  be  essential  to  society, 
then  she  remains  herself  an  essential  in- 
stitution, and  the  state  will  suppress  her 
only  at  the  cost  of  its  own  ultimate  well 
being. 

Totalitarianism  is  a statue  with  clay 
feet.  Spain’s  monarchy  not  so  long  ago 
was  a totalitarian  empire  vaster  than  the 
dream  of  Hitler.  At  a still  later  date 
Russia  and  Turkey  could  have  offered, 
at  various  times,  in  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Abdul  Mamid  overlords  who  make  any 
Mussolinian  contemporary  of  ours  appear 
a specimen  of  self -repression,  masochism. 
But  their  empires  perished — and  perished 
of  moral  inbreeding.  When  the  state  is 
supreme,  the  only  possible  standard  any 
citizen  can  set  before  his  fellow-members 
of  the  state  is  what  he  derives  from  the 
state  itself.  When  it  is  treason  to  point 
any  government  beyond  itself,  the  civic 
imagination  of  the  people  withers,  and 
they  stale  down  into  mediocrity.  When 
there  is  no  God  to  be  looked  to  above  the 
state,  religion  shrivels  into  curious  and 
narrow  forms,  proving  again,  as  the  his- 
torian has  said,  that  the  worm  which  is 
exuded  from  the  grave  of  buried  faith  is 
superstition.  When  a nation  is  complete 
in  itself,  no  new  moral  life  enters  it,  and 
in  the  end  it  putrifies. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  graduate  of 
the  Christian  college  splendidly  enters 
the  contemporary  scene.  All  that  the 
fascist  citizen  can  give  his  country,  he 
can  give  and,  at  his  noblest,  does  give. 
And  what  a flash  of  inspiration  in  any 
city  landscape  is  the  Christian  college 
graduate  who  accepts  his  responsibilities ! 
What  a power  for  any  countryside!  If 
he  becomes  an  employer  of  labor,  he  re- 
gards the  welfare  of  his  employees  as 


sacred  as  his  own.  He  becomes  a con- 
structive student  of  the  economic  order. 
If  he  is  an  American,  he  is  a loyal  citi- 
zen. and  the  more  useful  because  he  is 
also  a citizen  of  the  world.  Intelligent 
cooperation  is  a byword  with  him. 
Without  coercion  from  above  he  con- 
tributes to  his  generation  as  much  as 
any  fascist's  citizen  to  his,  and  all  within 
the  fascist's  own  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes contribution. 

But  beyond  this,  he  supplies  to  his 
democracy  what  no  fascist  state  can 
hope  for.  The  fascist  only  returns  to 
the  state  such  powers  as  it  gives  him. 
The  Christian  brings  to  his  world  power 
from  outside.  You  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Puritans.  You  can 
understand  what  I mean  bv  power  from 
outside.  Even  Lord  Macauley  felt  his 
pen  inspired  when  he  thought  of  your 
spiritual  ancestors : "The  Puritans  were 
men  whose  minds  had  derived  a peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation 
of  God  ...  To  know  him.  to  serve  him, 
to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great 
end  of  existence  ...”  They  were  not 
locked  within  the  temporal  state : they 
surveyed  it  from  the  viewpoint  of 
eternity.  “They  recognized  no  title  to 
superiority  but  the  favor  of  God.  On 
the  rich  and  eloquent,  on  nobles  and 
priests,  they  looked  down ; for  they  es- 
teemed themselves  rich  in  a more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a more  sub- 
lime language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an 
earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  im- 
position of  a mightier  hand.”  They  re- 
garded themselves  men  with  a message 
from  God  to  their  country — and  such 
they  were  in  fact. 

When  such  peoples  are  found,  in  any 
day.  stand  to  your  defenses ! They  are 
fearless  speakers  of  the  truth,  for  they 
know  that  the  God  of  truth  rules  the 
world.  They  are  the  redeeming  critics 
of  their  age.  They  are  eager  in  their 
attitude  to  life,  for  they  know  that  the 
morrow  will  find  them  not  in  the  hands 
of  chance  but  only  more  surely  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Even  if  on  the  morrow 
their  eyes  shall  not  open  on  this  earth, 
they  are  content,  for  they  know  that  God 
is  the  governor  of  every  world,  visible 
and  invisible,  temporal  and  eternal. 
They  have  an  inner  courage  which  is 
more  than  any  general  of  any  army  and 
more  than  all  the  generals  of  all  the 
armies  in  the  world  could  give  them. 
’1  heirs  is  that  exquisite  pureness  of  min- 
istry which  causes  you  to  catch  your 
breath  when  you  meet  it  in  Grenfell  of 
the  Labrador  and  makes  you  wink  back 
the  tears  when  little  Kagawa  laughs  to 
think  of  having  lost  an  eye  and  some  of 
his  teeth  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gos- 
pel's. 

7 he  secret  of  the  college-equipped 
Christian  is  that  he  has  something  to 
give  the  nation  which  the  nation  has  not 
given  him.  He  takes  his  standards  not 
from  his  government  but  from  his  God. 
He  is  of  value  to  his  nation  because  he 
of  his  summoning  insights:  he  calls  his 
country  to  the  pursuit  of  ever  higher 
Please  turn  to  page  20 
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Dr,  Erskine,  Dr.  Fink,  Dr.  Fullerton,  Dr.  McAfee, 
Dr.  Moulton,  Dr.  Berry,  President  Wilkins. 


The  103rd  Commencement 

From  the  time  Honorary  Marshal  Seabury  Mas- 
tick  '91  led  the  procession  into  the  Chapel  until 
the  last  junior  disappeared  out  the  doorway 
Commencement  was  again  a thrilling  experience 
Dr,  Erskine's  speech  was  provocative,  the  seniors 
were  so  serious  as  they  filed  by  to  receive  their 
diplomas  and  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  so 
dignified.  309  received  degrees. 

Since  Dr.  Erskine  spoke  only  from  notes  a digest 
of  his  speech  follows. 


The  products  of  this  system  must  of  ne- 
cessity teach  music  as  a cultural  subject. 

The  conflict  and  the  confusion  reappear 
in  our  talk  of  the  artist  and  the  profes- 
sional. Some  of  us  fear  that  to  teach 
the  practice  of  music  is  to  turn  the  col- 
lege into  a trade  school.  The  idea  that 
anybody  can  be  competent  in  an  art  with- 
out earning  money  from  it,  is  still  new 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

By  DR.  JOHN  ERSKINE 

The  increased  attention  now  paid  to 
music  in  American  schools  and  colleges 
is  naturally  satisfying  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  fine  arts  important.  But  not  all 
of  us  realize  the  influence  the  study  of 
music  may  have  on  the  study  of  other 
subjects.  If  we  teach  one  art  well,  we 
may  rediscover  a forgotten  truth,  that 
every  subject  may  be  an  art:  we  may 
return  to  the  methods  of  the  Greeks,  and 
teach  every  subject  so  that  it  can  be 
used  practically,  in  performance. 

That  is,  if  we  first  teach  one  art  well. 
Educators,  at  least  in  schools  and  col- 
leges are  not  agreed  as  to  right  ways 
to  teach  music.  They  differ  as  to  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  music.  Some 
of  them  arc  afraid  the  students  may  be- 
come musicians.  They  would  prefer  that 
the  boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  in 
kind  of  incompetence  which  in  America 
is  often  called  culture. 

The  debate  is  over  this  question, 
whether  we  should  teach  youth  to  be 
musicians,  to  sing,  to  play,  to  compose ; 
or  whether  we  should  merely  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  music  which  other 
people  have  sung  or  played  or  composed. 

I f we  vole  for  this  second  purpose,  we 
shall  insist  on  the  imparting  of  correct 


What  indeed!  What  would  happen  if 
we  taught  French  and  German  so  that 
the  students  would  speak  and  write  those 
languages  1 

It  was  not  the  professors  but  the  stu- 
dents who  developed  the  present  en- 
thusiasm for  music  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  I wouldn't  deny  all  credit  to 
the  teachers,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  American  youth  is  as  fond  of  music 
as  of  dancing.  If  the  boys  and  girls 
haven't  demanded  courses  in  dancing, 
it’s  perhaps  because  they  suspect  they  al- 
ready know  more  about  it  than  the  fac- 
ulty does.  They  have  asked  us  to  teach 
music,  and  I think  we  are  on  trial. 
Whether  or  not  the  music  departments 
remain  in  the  curriculum  may  depend,  in 
the  long  run,  on  whether  we  teach  this 
art  or  only  talk  about  it. 

We  arc  cursed,  you  see,  by  the  Roman 
tradition,  as  opposed  to  the  Greek.  We 
believe  in  Liberal  Studies — that  is,  in  the 
kind  of  study  fit  for  a free  man — that  is, 
the  kind  of  study  fit  for  a man  who  ex- 
pects to  do  no  work. 

Between  the  impulse  of  our  students 
to  master,  in  some  degree,  the  art  of 
music,  to  take  part  in  the  performance 
of  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  our  impulse 
to  preserve  the  liberal  ideal  of  culture 
with  work,  activity  or  effort,  there  is 
conflict  and  confusion. 


to  us. 

I believe  that  more  and  more  of  the 
educated  classes  will  have  an  artist's 
training  in  music,  and  fewer  and  fewer 
will  earn  their  living  by  playing,  singing 
or  composing.  The  supreme  geniuses  will 
have  a career  in  music : no  one  else  with 
any  sense  will  want  it. 

I mean  to  say  that  in  our  attitude 
toward  music  we  are  making  in  this 
country  an  advance  which  is  truly  cul- 
tural. We  arc  acquiring  music  as  an- 
other language.  Where  no  one  can 
write,  the  village  letter  writer  makes  a 
living.  When  everyone  can  write,  there 
is  no  professional  writer.  The  imagina- 
tive writer,  however,  the  poet  or  the  dra- 
matist, remains. 

If  we  met  the  demand  for  music  as 
another  language,  and  if  we  forgot  the 
tradition  of  so-called  culture,  we  could 
train  the  voice,  first  of  all:  all  except 
the  tone-deaf — and  they  are  rare — can  be 
taught  to  sing  properly.  Those  who 
knew  how  to  sing  properly,  would  also 
know  how  to  talk. 

Then  we  would  train  the  ear.  Far- 
training  is  now  a science,  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  to  the  mind  and  heart. 
Like  the  training  of  the  eye  in  painting, 
it  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  and  notice 
the  world  we  live  in. 

Then  we  would  teach  some  instrument, 
and  give  training  in  concerted  per- 
formances. where  character  is  developed 
through  co-operation. 


opinions — what  is  called  Appreciation — 
so  that  ii  they  ever  again  hear  a piece  by 
Brahms  or  Schumann,  and  if  they  recog- 
nize it,  they  will  know  what  to  think 
of  it. 

This  second  purpose  docs  not  seem  to 
nie  an  adequate  ideal  in  music  teaching, 
but  many  of  my  colleagues  like  it,  lie- 
cause  it  resembles  the  ideals  already  es- 
tablished for  the  teaching  of  what  we 
call  cultural  subjects.  If  music  is  now 
taught  as  an  art,  as  sometimes  you  can 
perform  or  practice,  what  will  happen  to 
the  traditional  curriculum? 


The  conflict  and  the  confusion  reappear 
in  the  training  required  of  those  who  in- 
tend to  teach  music  in  school  or  college. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  peda- 
gogical authorities  is  that  if  you  insist  on 
leaching  music  you  had  better  study 
something  else.  Before  you  can  get  your 
teaching  license  in  music  you  must  spend 
at  least  half,  often  a larger  proportion, 
of  your  time  studying  economics,  psy- 
chology, school  administration,  commer- 
cial geography.  There  isn't  enough  time 
left  for  the  music  teacher  to  study  music. 


The  history  course  and  the  so-called 
appreciation  courses  we  might  then  throw 
out  the  window,  since  the  art  of  print- 
ing has  been  invented,  and  if  you  merely 
wish  to  know  what  has  been  done  and 
what  others  have  thought  about  it.  you 
can  find  out  in  the  library. 

But  this  is  till  very  dangerous.  Logic 
might  suggest  that  we  throw  out  the 
window  some  other  courses,  in  other  sub- 
jects, where  you  learn  only  what  is  al- 
ready in  print. 

This  is  heresy.  Far  he  it  from  me  to 
suggest  it. 


FOR  JUNE  1936 


HONORARY  DEGREES 
GIVEN  TO  FIVE 

PROFESSOR  FULLERTON 
Presented  by  Dr.  Wager 
Mr.  President: 

1 have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  for  the  honorary  doctorate  in  Di- 
vinity Professor  Kemper  Fullerton.  The 
college,  I take  it,  does  not  bestow  upon 
him  this  degree  because  he  has  not 
enough  degrees  already,  nor  because  she 
thinks  he  can  not  have  too  many,  though 
that  is  the  truth.  The  college  wishes  to 
honor  him  in  this  way  because  she  loves 
him ; because,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
he  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  her  fore- 
most "men  of  light  and  leading” ; be- 
cause he  has  known  how  to  combine 
exact  and  widely  recognized  scholarship 
with  a warm  and  vibrant  humanity ; be- 
cause no  endeavour  to  redress  human  in- 
justice has  found  him  unresponsive;  be- 
cause he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  interpretation  of  one  of 
the  two  greatest  literatures  of  the  world 
and  has  gained  for  himself,  wherever 
Semitic  scholarship  is  valued,  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  peers;  because  he 
has  known  how  to  blend  the  broadest,  the 
most  generous,  conception  of  Christianity 
with  a profound  sense  of  the  divine  mys- 
teries ; and  because  he  has  left  with 
everyone  who  has  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  him  the  impression,  not  only 
of  intellectual,  but  of  spiritual  power  and 
penetration. 

That  I have  been  chosen  for  the 
honor  of  presenting  him  for  this  de- 
gree is  to  me  a matter  of  deep  gratifica- 
tion, because  of  the  years  of  friendship 
that  have  bound  us  together  and  that, 

I hope,  will  still  bind  us.  Upon  his  par- 
ticular achievements  in  his  field  of 
scholarship  I am  not  competent  to  dwell. 
Princeton  University,  the  University  of 
Tuebingen,  on  its  four  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary,  the  editors  of  many 
learned  journals  have  born  expert  wit- 
ness to  their  value.  I,  therefore  speak 
of  him  only  as  I have  found  him.  If  to 
be  a doctor,  that  is  to  say,  a teacher  of 
divinity  means  to  be  modest  as  well  as 
learned,  to  be  devout  as  well  as  critical, 
to  exemplify  as  well  as  to  interpret 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  are  pure,  are 
lovely,  are  of  good  report,  then  there  is 
no  candidate  for  this  honor  more  fitting 
than  he.  I present  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
Professor  Kemper  Fullerton. 

MISS  MARTHA  BERRY 
Presented  by  Miss  von  Wenck 
Mr.  President: 

it  is  my  great  honor  to  present  to  you 
a daughter  of  the  Southland,  a most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  a distinguished 
family. 

In  her  youth  she  became  interested  in 
the  people  of  the  southern  mountains ; a 
people  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  heritage, 
early  transplanted  from  Europe  and 
gradually  pushed  back  into  the  highlands  of 
the  Appalachian  wilderness;  a people  of 
sturdy  physique;  with  native  intelligence 


and  an  inherent  love  of  beauty ; a peo- 
ple who,  because  of  the  network  of  in- 
terfering mountains  and  the  lack  of  mod- 
ern means  of  communication  have  farmed 
their  lands  by  primitive  methods  which 
did  not  yield  enough  for  existence. 

As  Martha  Berry  saw  these  people  of 
the  soil  become  more  and  more  poverty 
stricken,  there  was  born  within  her  a 
burning  desire  to  help  them  lift  them- 
selves from  their  sad  plight.  Possessed 
with  this  one  idea,  she  turned  from  the 
life  of  ease  and  comfort  in  which  her 
heritage  had  placed  her,  to  one  of  end- 
less toil  and  struggle  in  order  to  bring 
the  light  of  golden  opportunity  to  those 
who,  but  for  her,  would  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 

So  notable  has  been  her  work  that 
neighboring  states  have  called  to  her  for 
help.  Her  own  state  legislature  of 
Georgia  has  conferred  upon  her  the 
unique  honor  of  formally  voting  her  their 
most  distinguished  citizen.  She  has  been 
named  one  of  the  greatest  American 
women,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said 
of  her,  “She  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.” 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters,  Martha  McChesney  Berry. 

DR.  COLIN  G.  FINK 
Presented  by  Dr.  Holmes 

President  Wilkins,  I take  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  a brilliant  and 
versatile  scholar  who  has  more  than 
earned  such  a distinction  by  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

He  originated  the  ductile  tungsten 
lamp  filament  now  in  use  all  over  the 
world,  thus  fulfilling  a prophecy  made 
over  fifty  years  ago  in  Oberlin  by 
Charles  Martin  Hall  and  Professor 
Frank  Fanning  Jewett  when  they  ob- 
tained a brief  flash  of  light  from  a 
brittle  tungsten  wire. 

In  this  present  Aluminum  year  lie  has, 
most  appropriately,  given  to  the  world 
the  only  successful  process  of  coating 
steel  with  aluminum.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  protection  against  rust  and 
against  fire  will  contribute  greatly  to 
human  safety  as  well  as  to  beauty  and 
utility. 

To  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  we 
owe  chromium  plating  of  metals,  bril- 
liantly in  evidence  on  the  motor  car  and 
elsewhere.  This  magician,  if  given  but 
half  a chance,  would  plate  Aladdin's 
lamp  with  chromium,  tungsten,  alum- 
inum, rhenium,  rhodium,  or  what  you 
will,  to  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
aforesaid  lamp. 

The  fine  arts  may  well  join  in  tribute 
to  this  genius  for  his  clever  use  of  elec- 
trolysis in  restoring  fragile  museum 
pieces  of  ancient  bronze.  Easily  the 
ranking  electrochemist  of  America  he 
has  been  selected  as  President  of  the 
American  Electrochemical  Society. 

Mr.  President,  I present  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  a protector  of 
metals,  editor  of  distinction,  servant  of 


the  fine  arts— Colin  Garfield  Fink,  Pro- 
fessor of  Industrial  Chemistry  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

DR.  HAROLD  G.  MOULTON 
Presented  by  Dr.  Wooster 
Mr.  President: 

1 am  happy  to  introduce  an  economist 
worthy  of  this  frequently  misused  title. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  has  shown  unusual  ability  to 
master  quantitative  economics,  to  dis- 
cover new  data,  to  challenge  outworn 
theses,  and  to  point  the  way  to  new  con- 
clusions and  new  solutions  for  problems 
long  standing.  Quickly  recognized  as 
an  original  and  incisive  thinker  lie  was, 
in  1922,  made  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Economics,  in  Washington,  then  newly 
established  by  Mr.  Robert  Brookings  to 
foster  research  in  the  field  of  current 
economic  problems.  This  position  led, 
in  1928  to  the  presidency  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s successor,  the  larger  Brookings 
Institution. 

Here  lie  has  built  up  an  extraordinarily 
able  staff,  from  whom  have  come  in  re- 
cent years  upwards  of  fifty  outstanding 
research  reports  bearing  on  major  eco- 
nomic problems,  a series  perhaps  the  most 
varied  in  and  the  most  intensely  valu- 
able for  their  application  to  immediate 
and  pressing  problems  to  be  found  in  any 
country.  They  have  touched  and  clari- 
fied almost  every  important  phase  of  our 
American  economic  life,  including  agri- 
culture, industry,  transportation,  labor, 
population,  public  utilities,  soft  coal,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  Large  at- 
tention has  been  given  also  to  interna- 
tional problems:  reparations,  war  debts, 
tariffs ; and  intensive  studies  have  been 
made  of  internal  economic  problems  in 
important  foreign  countries,  including 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  the  Danubian 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Of  these  many  reports,  each  of  them 
an  outstanding  contribution,  he  has  pre- 
pared fourteen  himself,  as  author  or 
joint  author,  while  directing  and  plan- 
ning over  thirty  more.  They  are  all  the 
solid  products  of  expert  research,  iu- 
spiringly  organized  and  directed,  and 
written  moreover  so  that  even  the  lay- 
man may  understand.  From  no  source 
have  come  more  indispensable  contribu- 
tions to  that  foundation  of  quantitative 
fact  upon  which  must  depend  the  solu- 
tion of  the  economic  problems  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  They  represent  the  re- 
sults of  a rare  combination  of  the  per- 
sistent drive  for  truth  accurately  ob- 
served and  tested,  with  the  high  gift  of 
creative  imagination  to  see  and  to  grapple 
with  new  hypotheses,  that  is  the  hall- 
mark of  great  achievement  in  science  in 
every  field. 

Mr.  President:  it  gives  me  unusual 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  Harold  Glenn 
Moulton,  President  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, to  receive  at  your  hands  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Please  turn  the  page. 
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DEAN  MILDRED  McAFEE 
Presented  by  Professor  Hibbord 
Mr.  President : 

At  a moment  when,  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  regret  for  Oberlin's  loss,  of  ap- 
preciation of  Wellesley’s  gain,  and  of 
sympathetic  well-wishing  for  Mildred 
McAfee  herself,  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  of  her  going,  we 
seek  to  establish  some  tangible  link  to 
bind  her  to  us. 

During  her  years  in  Oberlin  she  has 
amply  earned  the  affection  and  respect 
of  her  colleagues  on  the  faculty,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  undergraduates,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  alumni  far  and  near  to 
whom  she  has  tirelessly  given  herself. 
The  office  of  Dean  of  Women  she  has 
filled  with  integrity  of  purpose,  humor, 
and  friendliness. 

Not  only  have  her  work  and  presence 
in  Oberlin  been  things  we  shall  never 
forget,  but  many  other  institutions  as 
well,  bear  the  mark  of  her  influence. 
She  has  added  to  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
self  respect  of  many  an  individual  stu- 
dent : and  now,  in  her  new  position,  adds 
dignity  to  women  in  the  field  of  college 
teaching  and  administration.  In  her  broad 
sympathy  for  humanity.  Dean  McAfee 
is  concerned  with  problems  of  economic 
security,  peace,  and  freedom,  for  all  men. 

And  yet,  because  of  her  vigorous  youth, 
her  intelligent  purpose,  her  utter  honesty, 
the  years  will  show  even  more  valued 
services  rendered  to  this  world  than 
those  we  now  see. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I beg  that 
you  will  both  crown  her  present  achieve- 
ments, and  signify  our  sure  confidence  in 
her  continued  ever-widening  significance 
in  the  educational  world,  by  making  her 
an  Oberlin  alumna  after  two  years  with- 
in these  college  walls.  I have  the  honor 
of  presenting  Mildred  Helen  McAfee. 
President-elect  of  Wellesley  College,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  annual  Reunion  Concert  of  the 
combined  glee  club  was  held  in  Finney 
Chapel  under  the  leadership  of  ‘'Jack" 
Wirkler,  veteran  of  many  years  of  con- 
ducting these  pleasant  affairs.  The  fea- 
tured soloist  this  year  was  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Refior  Fisher  x’2 1 who  was  a member  of 
the  first  Women’s  (ilee  Club.  Other 
alumni  soloists  were:  Mrs.  Owen  Gilbert 
( jarber  ’26  and  Kvelyn  Stock  ’35. 

A varied  program  was  offered  by  the 
present  clubs  and  the  reunion  clubs.  Two 
numbers  from  “Naughty  Marietta,” 
"Tramp,  Tramp”  and  the  “Italian  Street 
Song,”  closed  each  part  of  the  program. 

After  the  concert  a dance  was  held  in 
Men’s  Building.  Larry  Gill  and  his  Or- 
chestra played  "sweet  numbers”  and  "hot 
tunes”  until  the  unheard-of  hour  of  one- 
thirty. 


APPOINT  THREE  NEW 
TRUSTEES 

1 hree  new  trustees  were  appointed  at 
the  Semi-Annual  meeting  on  Monday, 
June  8 to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by 
death  and  resignation.  Erwin  Griswold 
-5,  son  of  James  H.  Griswold  98.  and  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Law. 
was  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  John  L.  Severance  who  died  in 
January.  Mr.  Griswold,  who  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  United  States,  is  believed  to  be 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected 
trustee  of  Oberlin. 

To  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Jay  Stocking 
who  also  died  in  January,  the  trustees 
selected  Leyton  Carter  ’14  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Carter,  as  Director  of  the  Cleveland 
I*  oundation,  occupies  a prominent  place  in 
the  affairs  of  that  city. 

The  man  chosen  to  complete  the  term 
of  Mrs.  Cliffe  Merriam  who  has  re- 
signed. is  Dr.  Brooks  Emeny  of  Cleve- 
land. Dr.  Emeny  is  also  a young  man, 
having  graduated  from  Princeton  only 
a few  years  ago.  A recent  newspaper 
article  says  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
studying  history  when  he  went  to  Prince- 
ton but  an  historian  he  has  become, 
more  specifically  an  authority  on  current 
history.  He  has  collaborated  with  Dr. 
Frank  Simonds  in  the  writing  of  two 
books,  has  been  a professor  at  Yale  and 
last  September  came  to  Cleveland  as 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Council 
of  Cleveland  College.  He  cabled  his  ac- 
ceptance from  Berlin  where  he  is  study- 
ing the  present  German  situation.  He  has 
been  one  of  Cleveland's  most  popular 
lecturers  during  the  past  winter.  Dr. 
Emeny 's  home  was  originally  in  Salem, 
Ohio. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  received 
welcome  news  in  the  announcement  of 
a six  per  cent  reduction  of  the  salary 
cuts.  The  heaviest  cuts  were  in  1933- 
34  which  went  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  A two  per  cent  restora- 
tion was  voted  last  year.  In  addition  to 
the  six  per  cent  restored  this  year  full 
salaries  were  voted  to  all  those  receiving 
one  thousand  dollars  or  less.  The  per- 
centage of  cut  for  next  year  will  run 
from  four  per  cent  in  the  one  thousand 
to  nineteen  hundred  bracket  to  twenty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  highest  salary  paid. 

T'he  budget  adopted  for  next  year  will 
he  essentially  the  same  as  this  year  with 
the  addition  of  the  higher  salary  item. 

T he  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  scholarships  and 
student  aid  with  a view  toward  extending 
the  opportunities  in  this  field.  This  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  scholarships  offered  by  other 
schools,  particularly  those  recently  estab- 
lished by  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Rochester.  This  commission  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  faculty  members  and  five 
trustees  with  Professor  Stetson  as  chair- 
man. 

Memorial  Minutes  for  Mr.  Severance 
and  Mr.  Stocking  were  adopted  by  the 
Trustees. 


$50,000  from  R.  T.  MILLER,  JR. 

At  the  Alumni  Luncheon  President 
Wilkins  announced  another  gift  from 
Oberlin's  generous  benefactor,  R.  T, 
Miller,  Jr.,  $50,000,  to  be  known  as  the 
"1891  Scholarship  Fund,”  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  award  of  ten  scholar- 
ships of  $250  each  year.  Mr.  Miller's 
previous  gifts  to  the  College  amount  to 
$200,000  which  is  the  Etta  Fraser  Miller 
Loan  Fund,  established  in  memory  of  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Miller,  or  “R.  T.”  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known,  is  the  head  of  the 
American  School  in  Chicago  and  owner 
of  the  Valley  Ranch  in  New  Mexico, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  "dude” 
ranches  of  the  west.  He  has  been  an 
officer  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a 
loyal  member  of  the  class  of  1891. 

Another  gift  which  does  not  represent 
so  much  in  money  but  a great  deal  in 
sentiment  was  Father  Shipherd’s  candle- 
sticks which  have  been  presented  to  the 
College,  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
Lucy  Langdon  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
President  Wilkins  lighted  the  candles  as 
symbolic  of  the  continuity  of  Oberlin 
College  and  the  unbroken  line  of  alumni 
from  sixty  years  ago  to  the  most  recent 
members  of  the  Class  of  1936. 

Dr.  Mosher  welcomed  the  new  alumni 
and  George  Manlove,  President  of  the 
class  responded.  Recognition  of  the 
reunion  classes  followed.  Dr.  Laurence 
L.  Doggett  spoke  for  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary class  who  won  the  cup  with  two- 
thirds  of  their  members  present.  Mr. 
Ethelbert  Grabill  spoke  for  the  "Wilder- 
ness Class”  of  1896.  Colonel  Aaron 
Mercer  spoke  for  the  Silver  Anniversary 
and  presented  the  Mercer  Prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  an  economics  subject  to 
James  R.  Nelson,  Oberlin’s  Rhodes 
Scholar.  Weir  Brown  received  honor- 
able mention.  Jesse  Phillips  was  awarded 
the  Junior  Prize  from  Col.  Mercer. 

Howard  Doust  '31  spoke  for  the 
younger  classes  and  renewed  the  pledge 
of  loyalty  from  his  class  to  the  College. 

President  Wilkins  then  introduced 
President  McAfee  as  the  youngest 
alumna  of  Oberlin.  Miss  McAfee  spoke 
briefly  and  with  characteristic  humor  of 
her  admiration  for  Oberlin  and  her  genu- 
ine regret  in  leaving. 

DUKE  ELLINGTON 
FOR  SENIOR  PROM 

Worn  out  though  they  were  by  the 
unaccustomed  late  hours  of  Commence- 
ment Week  all  the  Seniors  and  everyone 
else  who  could  get  a bid  danced  furi- 
ously to  the  tantalizing  music  furnished 
bv  Duke  Ellington's  famous  band.  It 
was  a whirlwind  finish  to  an  exhausting 
week.  All  the  available  rooms  of  the 
Men’s  Building  were  opened  for  danc- 
ing. The  balcony  of  the  K-B  Room  was 
crowded  with  watchers  and  outside  half 
the  population  of  Oberlin  gathered  to 
catch  the  strains  of  “Mood  Indigo"  and 
"Stormy  Weather." 

It  was  the  climax  of  not  only  Com- 
mencement Week  bill  a year  filled  with 
activities  of  every  sort,  a year  which  the 
Class  of  1936  will  long  remember. 
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James  R.  Nelson  '36 
This  time  the  Mercer 

ALUMNI  LECTURES 
WELL  ATTENDED 

The  alumni  proved  that  they  were  in- 
terested in  learning  what  is  being  taught 
on  the  Campus  and  improving  their 
minds  by  turning  out  in  good  numbers 
for  the  four  lectures  offered  by  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Promptly  at  nine  o’clock 
Dr.  Holmes  began  his  lecture  on  “What’s 
New  in  Chemistry"  in  the  lecture  room 
of  Severance  Laboratory.  At  ten-thirty 
the  entire  group  troupcd  over  to  Room 
B in  Warner  Hall  to  hear  Professor 
James  Hall  give  bis  interpretation  of 
“Modern  Music.” 

Professor  Ward's  lecture  room  would 
not  accommodate  tile  crowd  who  wanted 
to  hear  him  describe  "Modern  Architec- 
ture." Professor  Jelliffe's  lecture  on 
"Kipling  and  Housman”  was  equally 
well  attended. 

If  any  alumni  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing bibliographies  of  these  lectures  the 
Alumni  Office  will  be  glad  to  mail  them. 
The  Library  will  also  be  willing  to  mail 
out  the  books  to  alumni  to  be  kept  for  a 
four  month  period.  This  is  a service 
which  is  available  to  alumni  at  all  times. 

PEACE  INSTITUTE 

In  an  attempt  to  educate  college  and 
university  students  on  the  vital  subject 
of  Peace  by  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
underlying  causes  of  War  by  eminent 
authorities  ill  this  field.  Oberlin  College 
was  host  to  its  first  Peace  Institute  dur- 
ing a two  week  period  from  June  12  to 
25  inclusive. 

Several  Ohio  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace 
cooperated  in  making  the  Institute  pos- 
sible. Approximately  forty  students 
representing  Milligan  College.  Tenn.. 
Hiram  College,  Connecticut  College  for 
Women,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Olivet  College, 
Ohio  State  University,  Akron  University, 
Evanston  College  and  Oberlin  College 


were  enrolled  for  the  three  sessions. 

Lecturers  at  the  Institute  included  Dr. 
Oscar  Jaszi,  head  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  at  Oberlin  College,  who 
commented  on  the  politico-social  causes 
of  War;  Dr.  Harvey  Wooster,  head  of 
the  Economics  Department  at  Oberlin. 
who  taught  a course  in  the  economic 
causes  of  War;  and  Dr.  Quincy  Wright 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  who  con- 
sidered the  resources  of  Peace.  A spe- 
cial speaker  was  Dr.  Stephan  Duggan  of 
New  York  who  spoke  to  the  group  on 
“Must  We  Fight  Japan?” 

During  the  course  of  the  Institute,  the 
Oberlin  Review  published  a series  of 
four  special  editions  devoted  to  the 
Peace  Institute.  Included  in  these  issues 
were  resumes  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  three  lecturers,  a statement  from 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  and  an 
article  by  Devere  Allen,  editor  of  the 
No  Frontier  News  Service.  There  are 
a few  extra  copies  of  this  paper  avail- 
able and  sets  of  four  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  desiring  them  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  25  cents.  These  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Bob  Strawsburg,  c/o  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  before  August  1. 

MOYER  REPORTS 
QUIET  IN  SHANSI 

The  first  day  of  spring  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  was  an  eventful  day 
in  Taiku.  For  a month  previously,  it 
had  been  known  that  Chinese  communist 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  notori- 
ous and  able  Mao  Tse  Tung  were  in 
Shansi  province.  This  threat  was  suffi- 
cient to  close  the  Fenchow  Ming  I middle 
school  and  to  cause  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  withdraw.  But  there  the  ad- 
vance was  checked,  and  for  several  weeks 
subsequently  it  appeared  as  though  Taiku 
would  escape  undisturbed. 

Then,  the  situation  rapidly  changed. 
One  day  cannon  fire  was  heard  to  the 
south  and  southwest.  The  next  day  it 
had  shifted  to  the  west,  and  reports  came 
that  a section  of  the  communist  army 
was  marching  northward,  and  that  they 


had  already  arrived  at  a city  thirty  miles 
from  Taiku.  At  that  time,  Taiku  city 
was  garrisoned  only  by  a self-defense 
corps  of  questionable  strength.  Further, 
the  school  is  located  about  a mile  outside 
of  the  city,  without  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection which  a city  wall  in  China  still 
affords.  On  the  third  day,  therefore, 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  communists 
had  reached  another  city  twenty  miles 
away,  Dr.  Mei  decided  that  action  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  Students  and 
faculty  who  desired  to  do  so  were  al- 
lowed to  go  elsewhere  for  safety. 
American  faculty  families  and  women 
teachers  were  strongly  urged  to  leave. 
Within  a day,  two-thirds  of  the  students 
and  a quarter  of  the  faculty  left  the 
school.  The  three  women  Oberlin  repre- 
sentatives, Gertrude  Cheney,  Frances 
Cade  and  Josephine  Hamilton,  Miss 
Mungef  and  her  mother,  and  the  Mover 
family  left  for  Peiping.  Dr.  Mei,  Rob- 
bins Strong  and  the  remaining  faculty 
stayed  to  carry  on  class  work  more  or  less 
on  an  emergency  basis.  During  this 
period  one  event  followed  the  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  Dr.  Mei  for  bis  courage 
and  wise  judgments  under  such  trying 
circumstances. 

Three  weeks,  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, have  passed  since  the  “evacuation.” 
As  the  exodus  took  place,  and  even  be- 
fore some  of  us  had  left,  a strong  de- 
tachment of  government  troops  began 
to  arrive.  These  gradually  quieted  fears 
and  from  the  start  insured  at  least 
safety  of  life.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
also,  that  the  communists  were  proceed- 
ing on  their  way  by  another  route.  The 
situation,  accordingly,  soon  improved,  and 
as  things  calmed  down,  students  and 
faculty  began  coming  back.  Now,  the 
entire  faculty  and  nearly  all  the  students 
are  again  at  work.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  say  that  the  communist  situa- 
tion in  Shansi  is  fully  under  control. 
But  government  troops  have  been  pour- 
ing in  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  the 
final  outcome  can  be  little  in  doubt. 
Battles  are  now  in  progress  in  the  south, 
and  a decisive  engagement  is  expected 
daily. 


Alumni  Luncheon 
Warner  Gym 
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1876 

It  is  remarkable  to  have  anyone  who 
has  been  out  of  college  sixty  years  back 
for  Commencement.  This  year  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1876  returned  to 
Oberlin.  There  were  nine  others  who 
could  not  return,  fourteen  of  the  forty- 
nine  who  received  their  diplomas  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  those  three  hundred 
and  nine  who  walked  across  the  platform 
on  June  9,  1936. 

Mr.  Henry  Bates  of  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  came  the  greatest  distance.  The 
others  were:  President  William  G. 

Frost,  Berea,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Meadows,  Chicago,  Judge  J.  S.  Ogan 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  Mr.  Sylvanus  C. 
Huntington  of  Oswego,  New  York  and 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Martin  of  Cleveland. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
six  members  and  the  photographer  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  a picture  was  not 
taken. 

1886 

Twenty-three  (6S.7  per  cent)  of  the 
thirty-five  living  graduate  members  of 
the  class  of  1886  came  back  this  com- 
mencement to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin College.  Two  of  these  had  never 
been  back  since  they  graduated.  Of  the 
23  eight  are  residents  of  Ohio,  three 
each  of  Florida,  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska, two  of  New  York  state,  and  one 
each  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Missouri.  The  23  were:  (1)  Mrs. 

Ardelia  Barker  (Mrs.  Andrew  P.) 
Lincoln,  Wellington,  O. ; (2)  Mrs. 

Hattie  Brewster  (Mrs.  ( ieo.  T.)  Noyce, 
Crete,  Neb.;  (3)  and  (4)  Benj.  F.  and 
Mrs.  Klizabeth  Buckland  Hastings, 
Drant,  Neb. ; (5)  I<cv.  Benj.  H.  Burtt, 
Springfield,  (). ; (6)  Mrs.  Mary  Clark 
(Mrs.  B.  V.)  Child,  Oberlin,  O. ; (7) 
l)r.  Lavinia  R.  Davis,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ; (8) 


Back  They  Come 

Bringing  Three  or  Four, 


1896 


Dr.  Laurence  L.  Dog- 
gett,  president  emeri- 
tus of  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 

Springfield,  M ass.; 

(9)  William  B.  Ger- 
r i s h,  Oberlin,  O. ; 

(10)  Miss  Grace  L. 

Gibson,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.;  (11)  Mrs. 

Mary  Goldsbury 
(Mrs.  I.  M.)  Chan- 
ii  o n,  Auburndale, 

Mass.;  (12)  Miss 
Mary  Kinsman,  Mas- 
sillon, O. ; (13) 

Charles  H.  Kirshner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
(14)  Robert  S.  McIntosh,  Vero  Beach, 
Fla.;  (15)  Mrs.  Jennie  Latham  (Mrs. 
Thomas)  McRoberts,  Oberlin,  O. ; (16) 
J.  Langdon  McKee,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  (17)  Miss  Harriet  Mason,  Cleve- 
land, O. ; (18)  Mrs.  Corinne  Miller 
(Mrs.  O.  S.)  Kriebel,  Castalia , O. ; 
(19)  Mrs.  Kittie  Paige  (Mrs.  W.  G.) 
Hull,  Locke,  N.  Y. ; (20)  Mrs.  Nettie 
Smith  (Mrs.  Win.  B.)  Van  Gorder, 
Fort  Wayne,  Bid. ; (21)  Rev.  Harry  I). 
Sheldon,  Northampton,  Mass.;  (22) 
Mrs.  Lora  Sorter  (Mrs.  Geo.  I.)  Larash, 
Chicago,  III.;  (23)  Dr.  William  I.. 
Thompson,  Howcy-in-the-Hills,  Fla. 

Dr.  Thompson  recently  retired  from 
the  South  African  (Rhodesia)  medical 
mission  service,  and  Mrs.  Channon  from 
mission  service  in  Micronesia  and  the 
Philippines. 


In  addition  to  these  graduate  members 
of  the  class  we  were  happy  to  have 
with  us  the  following  who  were  with  us 
part  of  our  course:  Ernest  R.  Root, 
president  A.  I.  Root  Co.  (apiary  sup- 
plies), Medina,  O. ; Rev.  David  A. 
Greene,  Newark,  0.,  founder  of  the 
large  Presbyterian  week-day  Bible  school 
in  Cincinnati,  O. ; and  Mrs.  Mary  Good- 
rich (Mrs.  Arthur)  Rice,  Amherst.  O. ; 
also  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Stiles,  widow  of  our 
Edmund  B.  Stiles,  Manchester,  Iowa, 
and  Mrs.  Bena  Brown  (Mrs.  N.  Stone) 
Scott,  Cleveland,  O.  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

At  the  special  class  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Faculty  Club  interesting 
letters  or  telegrams  were  read  from  these 
labsent  members:  Dr.  Estelle  Appleton, 
Chicago ; Charles  J.  Cole,  Readfield,  Me. 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Carrie 
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One  by  One 

Sometimes  More 


Webster  Hall.  We  regret  that  all  the 
absentees  were  not  there  to  enjoy  our 
beautiful  time  together  in  beautiful  old 
Oberlin.  — Harriet  Mason. 

1891 

The  garden  of  Cranford,  all  abloom, 
with  a background  of  lacy  trees  and 
shrubs,  was  the  setting  for  the  first  func- 
tion of  91's  reunion — a gala  dinner  party. 
Time,  Friday.  7 P.M. 

Instead  of  the  gay  colored  and  often 
fantastic  caps  used  on  such  occasions, 
were  replicas  of  the  tall  silk  hats,  the 
senior  distinction  of  college  days. 
Grouped  around  the  various  tables  were 
some  ninety-oners  who  had  not  appeared 
at  reunions  for  years,  notably  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord and  his  wife,  recently  returned 
from  South  Africa.  There  were  joyous 
greetings  from  table  to  table,  the  telling 
of  tales  both  new  and  old.  while  time 
moved  on  relentlessly,  and  all  too  soon 
twilight  descended.  And  so  to  the  liv- 
ing room  for  the  after-dinner  program. 

For  weeks  the  class  secretary  had  been 
collecting  the  graduation  cabinet  photo- 
graphs, and  those  of  the  faculty  of  that 
period;  also  group  and  stunt  pictures  of 
undergraduate  days,  as  well  as  reunion 
groups — a rare  collection.  These  were 
thrown  on  the  screen,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  spectators,  even  if  at  times  the 
pictures  were  somewhat  personal. 

This  was  the  main  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning’s entertainment,  and  was  followed 
by  the  singing  of  old  college  songs  of 
undergraduate  days,  some  of  recent  com- 
position by  members  of  the  class,  and 
ending  with  ’’Ninety-one,  Ninety-one 
Class  Beloved,"  the  class  song  dating 
back  to  Junior  Ex  days. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  ’91  um- 
brella appeared  in  the  corner  of  the  cum- 
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1916 


Deming  (Mrs.  Elmer  E.)  Hopkins, 
Granville,  O. ; Efner  A.  Farrington, 
California;  Almira  S.  Freeman,  Everett, 
Mass. ; Prof.  Robert  A.  Harper,  Colum- 
bia Univ.,  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  Helen 
Hoppin  (Mrs.  H.  H.)  Renton,  of  Ko- 
hala.  Hawaii,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  and 
Cairo,  Egypt  (Helen  spends  her  time 
with  her  daughters  in  these  three  places)  ; 
Miss  Janet  Reid,  Mar  Vista,  Calif.;  and 
Ernest  D.  Swezev,  Sumner,  Wash. ; also 
from  these  non-graduate  members  of 
our  class:  James  B.  Carruthers,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.:  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Ohly,  Frei- 
burg, Germany;  Alfred  Churchill,  ’87, 
Northampton,  Mass,,  and  these  widows 
of  class  members:  Mrs.  Benson  N.  Wy- 
man, Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  Thompson,  Springfield,  O. 

Dr.  Doggett  gave  the  invocation  at  the 
Commencement  exercises,  and  spoke  fur 


the  class  at  Alumni 
Luncheon,  citing  that 
of  our  62  graduate 
members  36  w ere 
women  and  26  men. 
He  reported  that  we 
have  “grown  great  by 
degrees”  as  follows: 
76  have  bachelor  de- 
grees, 22  masters,  9 
doctors  (Ph.,  medical 
and  honorary),  total- 
ing 97  degrees.  In 
1906  service  the  class  has 

provided  2 authors, 
19  teachers,  4 lawyers 
(two  of  these  became  judges),  3 editors, 
5 ministers,  3 bankers,  7 business  men,  5 
farmers  (one  a nut  grower,  one  a citrous 
fruit  grower  and  one  a sugar  planter),  5 
physicians,  2 in  Y.M.C.A.  service,  13 
homemakers,  and  14  ministers’  wives  who 
were  also  homemakers,  making  27  home- 
makers out  of  our  36  women,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  Oberlin  of  our  day  con- 
tributed liberally  to  this  profession  before 
the  universities  began  including  it  in  their 
curricula. 


Our  headquarters  at  Webster  Hall  on 
South  Professor  St.  just  across  from 
President  Fairchild’s  old  home,  and  our 
meals  at  Faculty  Club  on  Flm  St.,  third 
house  west  of  the  Fairchild  House, 
Parked  us  very  delightfully  in  our  old 
localities.  Mrs.  Macartney,  our  hostess 
at  \\  ebster,  said  she  felt  that  our  stay 
had  conferred  a beautiful  benediction  on 
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pus  always  reserved  for  it,  and  tinder 
its  friendly  shade  many  visitors  were 
welcomed  during  the  Commencement 
season. 

Up  to  this  time  probably  no  one  out- 
side of  the  class  realized  that  '91  still 
had  "a  place  in  the  sun.”  Then  things 
commenced  to  happen. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  the  medal  for 
“Distinguished  Service  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege" was  awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Hos- 
ford  who  received  her  A.B.  degree  with 
the  class  of  ’91. 

At  the  Varsity  “O”  Club  dinner  in  the 
evening,  Anson  P.  Howland  of  '91  was 
awarded  the  honorary  varsity  “O"  in 
baseball. 

Sunday  morning  a table  was  reserved 
for  '91  at  the  Shansi  breakfast.  In  the 
afternoon  Senator  Mastick  headed  the 
academic  procession,  as  Honorary  Mar- 
shal. 

Monday  evening  at  the  Reunion  Glee 
Club  Concert,  the  familiar  “Reunion 
Song”  composed  by  C.  K.  Chase,  '91,  was 
sung,  and  one  of  the  class,  Dr.  Henry 
Metcalf,  was  in  the  chorus.  Upon  re- 
quest Mr.  Chase  had  added  a new  stanza, 
and  while  it  was  being  sung  the  class  of 
'91  stood  as  a tribute  to  their  classmate. 

Tuesday  was  a red  letter  day  for  the 
class.  At  the  Alumni  Dinner,  President 
Wilkins  announced  the  gift  of  $50,000 
from  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  '91,  the  income 
of  which  would  provide  ten  yearly 
scholarships,  to  be  known  as  the  “1891 
Class  Scholarships.” 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  class  were 
present  at  the  reunion,  holding  third 
place  in  attendance — just  1%  below  the 
second  place. 

The  class  entered  enthusiastically  into 
all  the  events  scheduled  for  Commence- 
ment, as  all  loyal  Oberlinites  should  do, 
and  details  are  not  necessary,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  class  doings  would  be  in- 
complete without  special  mention  of  the 
Sunday  evening  class  supper  followed 
by  the  reading  of  greetings  from  the 
members  of  the  class  unable  to  be  present ; 
the  tributes  to  the  one  who,  since  the  last 
reunion,  have  entered  the  life  beyond; 
and  verbal  responses  of  the  members 
present.  By  special  request,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  class,  Clark  Firestone,  gave 
readings  from  his  latest  book,  “Syca- 
more Shores,” — a delightful  conclusion 
to  a memorable  evening. 

On  Tuesday  when  the  class  went  their 
various  ways,  some  as  delegates  to  the 
Republican  Convention,  others  wishing 
they  could  qualify  -but  whatever  the  des- 
tination, all  hoping  to  meet  again  five 
years  hence. 

Those  present  were : Minnie  Beard  Sid- 
tlall,  Marion  Siddall  Dockhnrn,  G.  A. 
Lawrence,  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  Grace 
Stanton  Love,  Seabury  C.  Mastick, 
F.mily  Hartshorn,  Kdith  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Henry  Metcalf,  Anna  Arnold  White, 
Irma  Alford,  Mary  Harward  Evans, 
Carrie  Mcmmott  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Clark 
Firestone,  Alice  Jones  Finery,  Mrs.  J.  II. 
McCord,  Mary  McCord  Parsons,  Peggy 
McCord,  Nettie  Daniels  Siddall,  F.  W. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Juanita 
Bates,  Delo  C.  Grover,  Mr.  P.  P.  Evans, 


Henry  M.  Metcalf,  Wayne  Dockhorn, 
J.  B.  McCord,  Clark  Firestone,  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Jarvis  Strong,  Emma  Bates, 
Mrs.  Tempe  Garfield  Burrell,  Miss  Hos- 
ford,  and  Professor  Henry  T.  West. 

1896 

Exactly  forty  sat  down  to  the  fortieth 
anniversary  class  dinner,  the  climax  of 
the  best  reunion  the  class  has  held.  Of 
the  71  living  members  of  the  class, 
thirty  were  present,  representing  forty- 
two  per  cent,  the  second  highest  of 
reunion  classes.  The  Better  Bleached 
Beau  Brummel  Gold  Dust  Twin  Loomis. 
President  of  the  class,  as  Toastmaster, 
had  arranged  a program,  carried  out  most 
successfully.  Grabill,  with  the  skill  which 
won  him  the  highest  oratorical  honors, 
while  in  College  spoke  on,  "How  It 
Feels  to  be  Retiring,”  dividing  his  talk 
into  the  three  classes,  of  those  who  are 
born  retiring,  those  who  achieve  retire- 
ment and  those  who  have  retirement 
thrust  upon  them.  Caroline  Caldwell 
Hall  reported  about  classmates  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  many  are  located. 
Lela  Elmore  Upton  gave  a resume  of 
"Forty  Years  in  Oberlin,”  a most  in- 
structive talk  of  college  life  under  three 
presidents  and  three  deans  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Henry  Haskell  topped  the 
whole  reunion  with  an  intimate  sketch  of 
the  life,  achievements  and  ability  of 
Landon,  which  alone  was  worth  the  trip 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  country, 
such  as  several  made.  Jessie  L.  Shank 
talked  on  "What  '96  should  do  for  Ober- 
lin  College,”  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  de- 
velop into  a substantial  outcome.  Let- 
ters were  read  and  interesting  personal 
contacts  of  those  absent  were  talked  over. 

Resolutions  were  passed  to  convey  to 
those  who  had  hoped  to  be  present,  but 
were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, the  hope  of  speedy  recoveries. 
These  included:  Lou  Fauver,  Elyria,  now 
in  Arizona,  E.  H.  Rhoades,  Toledo,  Ira 
Penniman,  Canton  and  Sara  Gibson 
Head.  Youngstown. 

“Watch  us  at  our  Fiftieth  Reunion.” 

Those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gail 
T.  Abbott,  Wooster ; Andrew  Auten, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Anna  Auten  Campbell, 
Illinois;  Howard  C.  Barnes,  Kent;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Bebout,  Green- 
wich ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Bellard, 
Wayland;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Chamberlain,  Cleveland;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  I I.  Cowley,  Kentucky ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pavson  L.  Curtiss,  Garrettsville ; 
Mrs.  Cora  Woodford  Geegan,  Pitts- 
burgh; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethclbcrt  Grabill. 
Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Caroline  Caldwell 
Hall,  California;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
R.  Hazel,  Cleveland;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Has- 
kell. Missouri;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Horner,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mclla  Silliman 
King,  Geneva;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P. 
Loomis,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Myra  Sturte- 
vant  Nye,  California;  Mrs.  Georgie 
Johns  Huger.  New  York;  Miss  Jessie  L. 
Shank,  North  Carolina;  Miss  Janet  P. 
Shaw,  Indiana;  Miss  Alice  M.  Stearns, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  William  L.  Tambling, 
Akron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Upton, 
Oberlin;  Mi>s  Charlotte  Versoy,  Lake- 


wood; Ur.  Mae  Emery  White,  Canton; 
Miss  Grace  D.  Weston,  Gabon  and  Miss 
Susan  F.  Zearing,  Oberlin. 

1901 

The  smallest  number  ever  to  attend  a 
reunion  gathered  for  supper  at  Grev 
Gables  on  Sunday  evening.  Those  who 
were  present,  however,  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  the  discussion  of  everything 
from  old-time  Oberlin  to  politics.  Greet- 
ings from  absent  members  were  read. 
Charlene  Sperry  from  DesMoincs,  Iowa, 
came  the  greatest  distance.  Clara  Gil- 
bert was  on  her  way  to  the  Republican 
Convention  which  shows  where  her  in- 
terests lie. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  the  next  re- 
union a really  big  one. 

1906 

Naughty  Six  was  back  again, 

Hello  how-dee-do. 

Yes  we  were  back  again  eighty-one 
strong  in  all,  thirty-nine  of  the  class, 
nineteen  additions  (our  wives  and  hus- 
bands) and  twenty-three  multiplications 
(our  children).  It  is  true  that  this  is 
the  smallest  number  that  we  have  had 
since  1921  but  we  had  a good  time.  By 
referring  to  our  register  book  that  we 
have  kept  since  our  first  reunion  we  find 
that  we  have  averaged  over  63  for  the 
nine  times  we  have  been  back  and  on 
the  last  four  times  there  has  been  an 
average  of  over  93.  With  reason  we 
therefore  lay  claim  to  be  the  best  re- 
union class  that  comes  back. 

We’re  just  as  young  as  we  used  to  be. 

We’re  just  the  same  don't  you  see, 

Naughty  Six  is  back  again, 

Hello  how-dee-do. 

We  tried  to  he  that  young  and  per- 
haps we  might  have  fooled  you  if  you 
had  watched  us  when  we  were  coming 
into  headquarters.  Among  the  first  of 
course  was  Emmett  Thompson,  Mary 
Rankin,  J ack  Olmstead,  Clara  Husted 
Wolfe,  Roy  Kinney,  Alf  Lothrop,  Bill 
Cochran,  Frank  Schaffer  and  Lucy 
Westlake.  Then  things  began  to  happen 
and  stories  of  old  times  that  raised  a 
laugh  loud  and  prolonged.  Helen  Brand 
declared  that  she  heard  us  all  the  way 
from  our  headquarters  at  Lord  Cottage  up 
to  her  home.  Then  there  were  enquiries 
after  so-and-so  and  what  became  ot  this- 
one  and  that-one.  Those  questions  could 
be  answered  too  since  ours  is  one  ol 
the  very  few  classes  if  not  the  only  one 
that  has  published  every  ten  years  a 
complete  history  and  the  material  was  on 
hand  nearly  complete  for  the  coming 
issue. 

Then  there  arrived  A1  Evans,  Bess 
Bowman  Pinney,  and  Marion  Clock  and 
then  the  noise  did  really  begin.  Arriv- 
ing too  were  Lolo  Richards  Morgan, 
Trafton  Dye,  Dick  Long,  E.  E.  Miller. 
Ruth  Todd  Coddington,  whose  daughter 
was  graduating,  and  Bess  Morlcy  bergu- 
son,  whose  daughter  is  to  graduate  next 
pear.  They  were  grouped  around  the 
photograph  album  which  contains  all  the 
pictures  of  our  reunions  and  many  ot  the 
absent  classmates  and  their  families. 
This  album  has  fast  become  a center  of 
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interest  and  is  becoming  more  valuable 
and  enjoyable  as  the  years  go  by. 

Then  came  Vivian  Hall  Brown,  Doro- 
thy Hess,  Easton  Carr,  Newell  Kldred, 
Ethel  Kitch  Yeaton,  Florence  Bates, 
Jack  Kuyper,  Lou  Cuyler  Schirmer,  Roy 
Carpenter  and  Flora  Greenlees  Wright, 
Harold  Congdon,  Bill  Parks,  Ellen  Smith 
Bellows,  Grace  Hewins  Savage,  Blanche 
Sherart  Aichelman  and  our  honorary 
members  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cairns 
and  Miss  F.  Isabel  Woolcott.  Have  I 
missed  any  of  them?  Did  not  want  to 
do  so,  as  I knew  all  you  who  read  this 
would  want  to  know  just  who  were  there. 

Names  and  faces  stir  memories  and 
they  did  with  us. 

We  trod  again  the  college  walks 

We  sat  in  our  chairs  and  talked  and 
talked, 

Naughty  Six  was  back  again, 

Hello  how-dee-do. 

We  did  that  too — talked  way  into  the 
night  and  almost  the  morning.  Even  after 
one  got  at  last  to  sleep  you  heard  old 
familiar  voices  in  your  dreams.  We 
trod  the  campus  walks  too  since  every 
night  we  had  to  have  a midnight  lunch 
down  town,  which  has  become  quite  a 
custom  since  the  time  ten  years  ago  when 
Dr.  Rung  tried  to  fill  us  up  every  mid- 
night at  Gibsons. 

I here  were  seventy-four  at  our  class 
dinner  on  Sunday  mid-day.  And  then 
after  the  baccalaureate  sermon  we  all 
loaded  up  and  went  to  the  Vermilion 
Lagoons  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
Fifty-three  made  the  trip  and  after  bath- 
ing and  a wonderful  lunch  we  built  a big 
bonfire  and  read  aloud  the  letters  sent 
back  by  the  absent  members.  There  were 
a lot  of  these  and  after  each  one  was  dis- 
cussed and  bits  of  memory  told  and  re- 
told it  was  late  into  the  night. 

Sure  we  attended  commencement  events 
and  enjoyed  every  one  of  them  but  that 
is  a matter  of  school  history  and  this  is 
int'mately  in  regard  to  the  class  of  1906. 
We  should  register  though,  we  think, 
our  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  fail- 
ure to  have  the  parade.  We  have  always 
had  such  fun  in  that  and  have  taken  three 
lirsts  and  one  second  place.  We  sadly- 
missed  it  this  time.  We  failed  to  get 
our  class  back  in  our  usual  numbers  be- 
cause of  its  absence  and  we  failed  to 
see  the  crowded  campus,  the  many  old 
friends  that  it  always  brought  and  we 
felt  the  absence  of  the  thrill  that  our 
children  and  the  people  in  general  always 
enjoyed.  Somehow  things  did  not  seem 
as  alive  and  energetic. 

Did  we  fail  to  name  our  children, 
wives  and  husbands  on  purpose?  Yes. 
because  space  could  not  he  used.  They 
were  there  and  always  are,  a great  big 
happy  family,  everyone  welcome  and 
made  to  feel  so.  We  are  a class  with 
few  exceptions  of  an  average  social,  in- 
tellectual and  economic  level.  We  there- 
fore have  no  cliques.  We  just  have  a 
good  time  at  our  reunions.  Yes, 

Naughty  Six  will  be  back  in  1941 
\\  i th  a Hello  how-dee-do. 
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Aided  and  abetted  by  over  50  ex-mem- 
bers,  inlaws  and  children,  40  members,  or 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  class  of  1911.  celebrated  their 
quarter  century  reunion  with  head- 
quarters at  Dascomb,  Churchill  and 
points  west.  Those  returning  for  the  first 
time  since  1911  included  the  first  class 
grandmother,  Maud  Yost  Wicks,  — un- 
less a prior  claim  is  discovered — and,  the 
oldest  living  survivor,  A1  Christian  56,  by 
his  own  admission,  who  successfully 
demonstrated  his  youth  and  vigor  by- 
turning  a handspring  and  whose  efforts 
to  rejuvenate  the  rest  of  the  class  added 
gaiety  to  the  occasion. 

Class  letters  were  distributed  to  all 
members,  present  and  absent.  Other  high 
spots  included  the  class  supper  in  “Herb" 
Nichols  lawn  out  beyond  the  tracks  and 
Col.  Aaron  Mercer's  speech  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon;  the  same  Mercer,  by 
the  way,  who,  substituting  for  Hope 
Vincent,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
His  successor  as  class  secretary  and 
Alumni  Council  member  is  "Art"  Baker, 
whose  performances  as  cheer  leader 
earned  him  the  honor  of  preparing  for 
the  next  reunion  in  1941. 

1916 

The  Class  of  1916  had  a very  enjoyable 
reunion  with  headquarters  at  Keep 
Cottage.  Over  sixty  were  present  at  din- 
ner on  Sunday,  among  them  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Martin  and  Miss  Fitch,  two  of  the 
honorary  members  of  the  Class.  A spe- 
cial feature  of  the  reunion  was  a picnic 
supper  at  the  Bosworth  cottage  on  the 
Lake  two  miles  east  of  Huron.  The 
returning  members  were : Louisa  Kriebel 
Adams,  Corintie,  Marilyn  and  Ralph: 
Leonard  and  Margaret  Bennett  and 
Jane:  “Ned"  and  “Gene”  Bosworth,  Ed- 
ward and  Tommy;  Dorothy  Bourn; 
Esther  Gearhart  Bretz ; Eleanor  White 
Chamberlain  and  Patsy;  Mildred  Cutn- 
ings;  Ed  and  Jane  Gorsuch ; "Doc"  and 
Crystal  Carll  Hufford  and  Virginia : 
"Lobby"  and  Wilda  Bunce  Jones  and 
Sarah  Jean;  "Mark"  and  Kathleen 
White  Kalbfleisch,  Margie,  Kathleen  and 
Jimmy;  Hall  and  Hannah  Witkop  Kel- 
logg. John.  Anne  and  Billy;  Dorothy 
McAulev  Lindsay;  Don  Love;  Rudolph 
and  Katherine  Kellogg  Meyer  and  John; 


Helen  Wagner  Neff;  Phil  Niederaur 
and  wife;  "Ebo"  Greene  Preble  and  Mrs. 
Greene;  Paul  and  “Chuxic"  Belknap 
Reynolds;  Grace  Schauffler ; "Fritz 
Shreiner  and  Mary  Alice;  Fred  and 
Myrtina  Slack.  Frederick,  Myrtina  and 
Winifred;  Glen  and  Marie  Rogers  Vail : 
Amy  Webster;  Estelle  Pinkney  Webster: 
Paul  and  Eleanor  Williams  and  Nano- 
Clare  ; George  and  Frances  Starr  Wood- 
ruff, Starr,  Robert  and  Mrs.  Starr; 
"Molly”  Yocom;  Ernest  and  Ruth 
Tschanen  Yocom. 

1921 

The  class  of  1921  enjoyed  their  fif- 
teenth reunion  in  the  typical  twenty-one 
manner.  Their  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  their  classmate,  Ray  Moyer,  at  Obcr- 
lin  in  Shansi  was  shown  in  their  class 
distinctions,  colored  coolie  hats,  decorated 
with  the  class  numerals. 

Headquarters  were  at  Tank  Hall, 
where  the  class  dinner  was  held  Satur- 
day evening.  At  Sunday  dinner  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage  were  guests. 
After  dinner  a short  business  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  Whit  Andrews  w'as 
elected  president  for  the  next  five  years 
and  Alice  Lockwood  Andrews  was 
chosen  secretary -treasurer. 

As  usual  the  members  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Cleveland  crowd  for  their 
successful  reunion,  especially  to  Helen 
Le  Pontois,  the  Wilson  Clarks,  Lee 
Burneson,  and  Wally  Winslow.  Forty- 
three  members  were  present,  bringing 
wives,  husbands,  and  children  to  the  fun 
always  found  in  a reunion  of  the  class 
of  1921. 

1926 

78  twenty-sixers  gathered  under  the 
Patchwork  Banner.  With  all  our  “rich 
men,  poor  men”  we  numbered  94.  At 
the  class  dinner  Sunday  noon  at  May- 
Cottage  there  were  79.  Class  colors,  red 
and  white,  and  class  songs  added  to  the 
general  good  time.  Letters  were  read 
from  those  who  couldn't  come,  and  it 
was  great  fun  to  see  some  who  had  not 
been  back  since  graduation.  Bertha 
Bates  Dickason  traveled  the  farthest — 
from  India.  The  class  voted  $25.00  to 
reimburse  its  Eric  Abbott  Memorial  for 
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the  Children’s  Room  in  the  Library: 
also,  to  have  another  class  letter  the  fall 
of  1940  previous  to  our  15th  reunion. 
Paul  Titus,  class  president  moved  that 
the  secretary  let  it  be  known  that  '26 
wishes  in  the  future  to  have  Illumination 
night  set  aside  for  the  Alumni  with  some 
feature  to  draw  the  Alumni  body  to- 
gether that  night.  It  was  voted  unani- 
mously. Sunday  night  after  supper  we 
bad  our  slides  of  interesting  people  and 
events  during  our  four  years  on  the 
campus  and  of  past  reunions. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  be  with  us  in 
1941.  In  case  you  wish  to  communicate 
with  '26  before  that  time,  Paul  Titus  is 
Class  President,  Kenneth  Williams,  Sec- 
retary, and  Ruth  Sherman,  Counselor. 

1931 


Dear  Thirty-Wonder : 

To  those  of  you  who  were  here — 
wasn’t  it  great  to  be  back  in  Oberlin 
again.  To  those  of  you  who  couldn't 
come — you  missed  a good  reunion  and 
a chance  to  see  your  classmates  again. 

We  bad  75  people  on  the  campus  at 
one  time  or  another  but  unfortunately 
they  could  not  get  here  all  at  the  same 
time.  Many  were  able  to  be  in  Oberlin 
for  Saturday  night  and  some  for  only 
Sunday  noon. 

Friday  night  three  or  four  of  us  sat 
on  Talcott  Porch  reminiscing,  looking 
at  our  class  banner,  and  looking  for 
classmates. 

Saturday  noon  we  enjoyed  very  much 
a return  visit  of  Professor  Fullerton, 
who  added  a few  more  “Shreds  and 
Patches"  to  his  commencement  address 
of  five  years  ago.  Saturday  night  we 
had  planned  big  doings  which  we  were 
unable  to  carry  out.  Instead  30  of  us 
adjourned  to  the  Lake  where  we  did 
more  talking  than  dancing. 

Sunday  noon  President  Wilkins  was 
our  guest  speaker  and  brought  us  up  to 
date  on  the  new  Oberlin.  After  dinner 
we  bad  quite  a class  meeting.  The  prin- 
cipal point  of  business  was  a plan  to 
augment  our  somewhat  depleted  ex- 
chequer. We  decided  that  if  each  one 
of  us  contributed  a dollar  before  June  1, 
1937,  the  situation  would  be  somewhat 
improved.  Several  members  paid  be- 
fore leaving  Oberlin.  The  rest  of  you, 
I am  sure,  will  want  to  send  your  dollars 
to  Donald  Kldred  in  Proctor,  Vermont. 
We  also  have  some  interesting  plans  for 
improving  our  class  letter,  and  all  I'll 
say  right  now  is  that  we’ll  crown  any- 
body who  doesn't  contribute  next  time. 

As  you  probably  know  the  Alumni 
Association  is  in  new  quarters  in  the 
Oberlin  Inn.  We  decided  to  make  a 
small  contribution  toward  the  furnishing 
of  the  Alumni  room. 

The  class  has  two  more  important 
members,  President  Wilkins  and  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton,  both  of  whom  are  wel- 
come additions  to  our  class  roll.  Svend 
Peterson  couldn’t  get  here  but  sent  ns 
a telegram.  Don  Kldred,  among  others, 
was  unable  to  come  because  of  the  date 
of  commencement.  Margaret  Stevens 


gave  a very  instructive  report  of  the 
workings  of  the  Alumtli  Junior  Council. 
She  was  re-elected  as  our  representative. 
Don  Kldred  was  re-elected  reunion  secre- 
tary. Doust  was  our  representative  at 
the  Alumni  meeting  and  Alumni  ban- 
quet. 

Please  remember  three  things : the 
class  dues  for  this  year  only,  your  class 
letter  for  every  year,  and  to  return  to 
Oberlin  in  1941. 

I hose  present  included  : l’orrie  Adams, 
barrand  Baker,  Bertha  Barber,  Howard 
Barnes,  Antoinette  Lowry  Barr,  Bob 
Barr,  Jean  Beattie,  Hazel  Bell 
Ruth  Bell,  Elizabeth  Blosser,  Don 
Bowland,  Dorothy  Butler,  Mary  Eleanor 
Nidy  Carlson,  Harriet  Colburn,  Mary 
Louise  Truman  Daugherty,  Elizabeth 
Doersclnik,  Howard  Doust,  Florence 
Ellis,  leky  Litton,  Dot  Zannoth  Gay, 
Kay  Barry  Gladieux,  Betty  Meriam 
(■rant,  Jim  Griswold,  Lucy  Stratton 
Hawley,  Ralph  Heath,  Louise  Saywell 
Heath,  Susan  Gray  Shedd  Hemingway, 
Gertrude  Hickin,  Elizabeth  Jewett, 
George  Jones,  Phyllis  Keeney,  Bill 
Kelso,  Miriam  Peabody  Kennedy,  Ivy 
Smith  Knepper,  Irene  Kline,  Beryl  Ladd, 
Loornie  Laird,  Jane  Lee,  Penny  Leeper, 
Grace  Leslie,  Andy  Lindsay,  Elsie  Lukas, 
Virginia  McCallum,  Don  McLeod,  Gor- 
don McRae,  Harold  Mealy,  Mary  Lou 
Miller,  Ralph  Mould,  Mary  Neikirk, 
Naomi  McFarland  Neubauer,  Ted  Peck, 
Lee  Pimsner,  Dolores  Gintert  Rader, 
Mary  Jordon  Reed,  Bob  Reed,  Mike 
Robinson,  Margaret  Schott,  Ella  Sherley, 
Jane  Smith,  Mildred  Smith,  Martha 
Steinle,  Margaret  Stevens,  Helen 
Thomas.  Ruth  Cross  Utley,  Louise 
Waldorf,  Polly  Wallace,  Willard  Warch, 
Larry  Weit,  Winona  Jack  Whcrley, 
Fred  White,  Mardi  Andrews  Williams, 
Sid  Willis,  and  Alice  Griswold  Young. 


1935 

Although  over  sixty  members  of  the 
“baby"  reunion  class  were  on  the  Campus 
from  time  to  time  only  about  twenty 
gathered  for  the  dinner  on  Sunday  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn.  Songs  were  sung  to 
the  amusement  of  the  other  diners  and 
everyone  told  what  he  or  she  was  doing. 
It  is  hoped  that  four  years  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  interest  in  reunions. 


"MRS.  WOODY"  RETIRES 
MISS  FITCH  GOES  TO  INDIA 


“My  first  opportunity  to  see  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  machinery  that  keeps  the 


Y.W.C.A.  work  running  came  when  the 
Community  Recreation  Committee  in- 
cluded me  in  one  of  their  supper  meet- 
ings. T was  not  prepared  for  what  1 
saw — twenty  girls,  a cross  section  of  the 
student  body,  some  of  them  recognized 
leaders,  some  the  socially  elite  or  the 
“Key"  girls,  some  who  have  found  no 
other  opportunity  on  the  campus  to  lead 
or  to  express  themselves  in  any  capacity 
— all  these  brought  together  in  a common 
interest  on  one  of  the  fourteen  Y com- 
mittees, and  each  girl  of  the  committee 
taking  her  turn  in  active  leadership. 
This  group  worked  with  the  other  groups 
like  clock  w'ork,  and  I found  myself 
thinking  in  terms  of  a clock — each  com- 
mittee a wheel,  each  girl  a cog,  all  im- 
portant, and  each  one  in  turn  taking  her 
place  in  fitting  into  the  work  to  keep  it 
all  turning — wheels  that  brought  into 
play  not  only  the  campus  but  the  com- 
munity, the  child,  the  home,  and  the 
public  schools,  machinery  in  which  each 
girl  learns  to  take  responsibility,  to  give 
of  herself,  to  work  with  others,  to  lead, 
and  to  follow.  These  wheels  which 
keep  turning  are  made  up  of  students, 
yet  back  of  them  all  is  the  mainspring — 
steady,  calm,  radiant,  a human  center 
of  force,  inspiring  and  with  an  endless 
store  of  resourcefulness.  It  is  due  to 
her  that  the  organization  never  runs  in 
the  same  groove.  Of  the  thirteen  years 
she  has  been  here  her  program  has  never 
been  the  same  any  two  years.  The  cab- 
inet is  changed  every  year,  bringing  new 
girls  into  the  pivotal  positions,  develop- 
ing new  and  responsible  leadership.  She 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing  when 
to  step  in  and  give  the  needed  guidance 
and  when  to  stay  out  of  the  picture. 
The  feeling  which  exists  between  her 
and  the  girls  is  such  that  to  some  Ober- 
lin means  Mrs.  Woody,  and  in  her  quiet 
w'ay  she  has  helped  many  a girl  to  form 
her  philosophy  of  life. 

It  has  always  been  a part  of  her  plan 
that  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Y 
should  be  that  of  filling  in  the  gaps. 
Mrs.  Woody  with  her  broad  vision  and 
her  keen  understanding  realized  the  im- 
portant place  the  gaps  in  college  life 
might  play,  both  in  providing  definite  op- 
portunity for  students  to  work  out  prac- 
tical problems  and  in  helping  them  to 
determine  their  own  life  philosophy. 

It  is  characteristic  of  her  that  she  saw 
the  needs,  filled  the  gaps,  willingly  gave 
up  the  projects  she  bad  started  when  it 
seemed  better  for  other  organizations  to 
take  them  over,  and  immediately  began 
searching  about  for  other  places  to  fill. 
Some  of  the  projects  which  bad  their  be- 
ginnings in  tile  6'  and  which  have  grown 
to  enormous  capacities  are — campus  em- 
ployment, the  counseling  system,  discus- 
sion groups,  and  the  book  exchange.  In- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  peace  were 
stimulated  and  fostered  by  the  5’  until 
other  organizations  were  formed  which 
took  them  over. 

So  well  has  she  filled  the  gaps  that  we 
cannot  tell  where  her  work  ends  and 
that  of  the  faculty  begins.  She  is  a part 
of  our  group,  working  with  us,  filling  m 
completely.  She  is  one  of  us."  So  said 
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Mary  Church  Terrell 


An  Appreciation 

By 

CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT 

There  is  one  graduate  of  Obcrlin  that 
I may  know  hotter  and  admire  more  than 
most  of  her  fellow  alumni.  Mary  Church 
Terrell,  class  of  1884,  by  exceptional 
ability,  has  brought  honor  to  her  college, 
her  sex,  and  her  race.  In  1898,  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  she  spoke  upon  the 
program  of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.  It  was  a long  and  illus- 
trious procession  of  men  and  women  who 
marched  through  the  years  across  that 
platform.  Speakers  were  invited  because 
their  presence  lent  influence  to  our  cause 
or  because  they  could  make  a telling,  con- 
vincing address.  For  the  latter  reason, 
Mrs.  Terrell  had  been  invited.  She  pre- 
sented a pleasing  appearance  and  pos- 
sessed what  the  world  calls  a “platform 
presence.”  Add  a musical,  well  modu- 
lated voice  and  any  audience  might  have 
been  prepared  for  an  enjoyable  half  hour, 
but  the  convention  was  astounded  by 
her  logic  and  eloquence.  Her  address 
was  pronounced  the  gem  of  the  entire 
program.  No  one  who  heard  her  then 
ever  forgot  the  occasion  or  failed  to 
note  her  after  career. 

In  1904.  she  was  invited  at  the  recpiest 
of  the  American  auxiliary  to  speak  at 
the  great  Congress  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women  held  in  Berlin.  She 
spoke  in  German,  French,  and  English 
(having  studied  in  Europe  for  three 
years  after  taking  her  second  degree  at 
Obcrlin).  So  thoroughly  did  she  know 
these  languages,  that  she  was  eloquent 
in  all  three.  Again,  she  won  the  unani- 


mous approbation  of  the  convention  and, 
in  addition,  became  the  favorite  of  the 
European  press.  I heard  both  of  these 
remarkable  speeches. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  continuously  a 
popular  lecturer  in  this  country,  speak- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  at  Chau- 
tauquas,  Forums,  and  lecture  courses. 
She  addressed  the  students  of  most 
women's  colleges  and  of  many  men's 
colleges.  She  spoke  to  all  well  known 
colleges  and  schools  for  colored  youth  in 
the  South.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  a 
prolific  writer  as  well,  her  articles  hav- 
ing been  published  in  many  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

In  1894,  woman  suffragists  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  six  years  of  ef- 
fort, succeeded  in  gaining  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  two  women  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Terrell  was 
one  of  the  two  first  appointed,  a position 
she  held  for  eleven  years,  a longer  period 
than  any  other  member  had  enjoyed. 

She  helped  to  organize  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women  and  was 
its  first  president  for  some  time.  She 
was  also  a charter  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Thus  she  lived  an  exceedingly  busy 
life.  Ior  forty  years  or  more,  Mrs. 
Terrell  expended  her  entire  energies  in 
serving  good  causes.  Especially  did  she 
serve  the  welfare  of  her  race  and  her 
sex.  Both  have  profited  much  by  her 
devoted  and  practical  aid. 


Mrs.  Terrell 


Obcrlin  was  the  first  College  in  the 
modern  world  to  open  her  doors  to 
women.  It  was,  however,  clearly  demon- 
strated that  even  Obcrlin  had  not  in- 
terpreted women’s  education  very  liber- 
ally since,  for  several  years  after  the 
first  graduation  of  women  in  1841,  the 
essays  of  women  graduates  on  Commence- 
ment Day  were  read  by  a member  of  the 
Faculty  instead  of  the  student  herself. 
Nevertheless,  Oberlin  did  lead  the  way 
and  women  all  the  world  around  are 
grateful  for  her  early  courage. 

Oberlin  opened  her  doors  to  colored 
men  at  the  same  time.  In  Mrs.  Terrell, 
her  race  found  a bold  friend  and  a tire- 
less defender.  Her  race  and  her  sex  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  her  never  pausing 
helpfulness  to  their  respective  evolution, 
so  nobly  inaugurated  by  Obcrlin  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  1 hope  the 
long  line  of  distinguished  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates are  as  proud  of  the  contribution  to 
human  liberty  made  by  their  college  and 
are  as  appreciative  of  the  service  of 
Mary  Church  Terrell  to  Oberlin's  im- 
mortal causes  as  are  many  of  us  who 
have  never  stepped  upon  her  campus. 


Miss  von  Wenck  at  a dinner  given  in 
honor  of  Miss  McAfee,  Mrs.  Woodruff, 
Miss  Fitch  and  Miss  Moore,  by  the 
women  of  the  teaching  staff.  Miss  Nash 
was  toastmistress.  Miss  Hibbard  talked 
about  Miss  McAfee,  Miss  Swanson  about 
Miss  Moore  who  will  be  in  Europe  next 
year  and  Mrs.  Lampson  gave  the  follow- 
ing speech  for  Miss  Fitch. 


Miss  Fitch 
To  India 


"There  is  an  old  Yankeeism  which  1 
suppose  you  all  know  which  says  that  a 
little  less  epitaphy  when  we  are  dead  and 
a little  more  taffy  while  we  are  living 
would  please  most  of  us. 

"When  the  Dean  of  the  College  pre- 
sents a candidate  for  an  honorary  degree, 
he  follows  the  advice  incorporated  in 
this  old  saying.  For  he  sums  up  in  fitting 
word  and  telling  phrase  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  candidate.  Following  his 
procedure,  I’d  like  to  offer  my  candidate 
for  an  honorary  degree — one  who  for 
years  has  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden 
of  the  day  here  in  Obcrlin.  in  health  and 
sickness,  always  patient,  kind,  and  wise ; 
admirable  educator,  scholarly  and  just: 
gracious  in  bearing,  catholic  in  her  sym- 
pathies. one  to  whom  no  one  ever  went 
in  trouble,  or  adversity  but  came  away 
refreshed— that  best  of  all  good  things, 
a gentlewoman.  Upon  her  I confer  mv 
degree  'dama  gentillissima’.” 

In  the  interests  of  her  course,  "Living 
Religions  of  the  World,”  Miss  Fitch  will 
go  to  India  in  October,  spending  some 
months  there.  She  expects  to  see  the 


monuments  of  early  Buddhism,  the  sacred 
places  and  practices  of  Hindu,  Sikh,  and 
Jain,  the  survival  of  ancient  Zoroastrian- 
ism in  the  group  of  modern  Parsecs, 
the  development  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  the  impact  of  Christianity.  Burma. 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  Hawaii,  will 
give  opportunity  to  study  the  indigenous 
religions  of  the  eastward  pilgrimages  of 
Buddhism.  Most  of  all  she  hopes  to 
absorb  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Orient  and  understand  the  deep  currents 
of  its  life.  She  anticipates  finding  Ohcr- 
1 in  men  and  women  all  along  the  way  to 
assist  in  interpreting  what  she  sees. 

On  Saturady,  June  6,  alumnae  who  had 
worked  with  Mrs.  Woodruff  attended  a 
supper  in  her  honor  in  the  garden  of 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Graham’s  home.  A 
watch  was  presented  to  her  as  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation.  Mrs.  Woodruff  has 
left  for  California  where  she  expects  to 
make  her  home. 

FOR  SALE.  A small,  well-equipped 
cottage  at  Oberlin  Beach,  near  Huron, 
Ohio.  Address  inquiries  to  Secretary  of 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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CHARLES  NELSON  COLE 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  service 
rendered  by  an  individual  to  an  institu- 
tion when  the  life  of  the  one  is  indis- 
solubly merged  with  the  life  of  the 
other.  Charles  Nelson  Cole  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1902  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Latin.  Since  1911  he  has  been  not 
only  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  he  has  been  bone  and  sinew  oi 
the  institution.  Time  and  again  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  deanship  he 
has  been  the  pivotal  figure  in  important 
administrative  crises.  Through  them  all 
he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  faculty 
and  student  body  alike  primarily  be- 
cause he  has  possessed  the  fine  classical 
virtue  of  disinterestedness.  He  has  been 
able  so  completely  to  identify  his  own 
interests  with  those  of  the  institution 
he  served  that  his  tremendous  invest- 
ments of  time,  strength,  care  and  thought 
have  been  universally  understood  as 
made,  “hoping  for  nothing  again.” 

Dean  Cole's  philosophy  of  education  is 
the  product  of  his  own  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  cause.  His  faith  in  the  edu- 
cational and  spiritual  value  of  hard  work 
comes  from  experience.  No  man  can 
question  his  sincerity  as  an  exponent  of 
solid  attainment,  for  he  exemplifies  that 
ideal  completely  in  himself.  Dean  Cole 
never  gave  up  teaching  for  administra- 
tion. He  saw  a natural  and  logical  cor- 
respondence between  the  exactness  re- 
quired of  a classical  scholar  and  the  mas- 
tery of  detail  so  essential  in  an  adminis- 
trative officer,  but  he  did  not  retain  his 
teaching  for  that  reason.  He  continued 
to  teach  because  he  had  faith  in  the  cen- 
tral process,  and  he  did  not  want  mere 
management  ever  to  become  an  end  in 
itself.  Generations  of  Oberlin  students 
testify  to  his  stimulating  leadership  in 
the  class  room  and  scores  of  present  and 
former  faculty  members  recall  with  ap- 
preciation his  ability  to  catch  their  view- 
point because  he  was  one  of  them. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  Ober- 
lin has  in  some  measure  fulfilled  her 
manifest  destiny  of  becoming  an  institu- 


tion of  the  very  first  order,  a leader 
among  the  independent  liberal  arts  col- 
leges which  furnish  for  some  a satisfac- 
tory terminal  education  and  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  others  a thorough 
training  for  entrance  into  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools.  Dean  Cole's 
influence  has  been  steadily  exerted  in  this 
direction.  He  has  counseled  students 
and  encouraged  faculty  members  toward 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  high 
standards  because  of  his  belief  that  for 
the  individual  student  and  for  the  college 
there  is  no  possible  retreat, — no  compro- 
mise on  lower  ground.  It  has  been  his 
particular  gift  to  sense  the  future  of  the 
college  through  its  past  and  present  de- 
velopment and  to  guide  it  wisely  toward 
its  own  self-realization.  The  true 
Classicist  should  have  not  only  the  Greek 
ability  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole,  but  something  also  of  the  Roman 
genius  for  government.  Oberlin  ac- 
knowledges her  debt  of  gratitude  to  one 
who,  possessing  both  gifts,  has  devoted 
them  to  her  service. 

— D.  M.  L. 


WILLIAM  TREAT  UPTON 

The  retirement  from  the  College  fac- 
ulty of  a valued  teacher  who  has  reached 
the  artificial  limit  of  age  and  withdraws 
at  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  is  always 
a subject  of  regretful  reflection.  As 
when  “a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the 
stage,”  his  admirers  pause  to  review  the 
qualities  that  have  won  him  their  ap- 
plause. 

The  explanation  of  the  singularly  high 
esteem  in  which  Professor  William 
Treat  Upton  is  held  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Apart  from  his  admirable  work  as 
teacher  of  the  piano  for  nearly  forty 
years,  his  scholarly  tastes  and  abilities 
have  been  shown  to  the  musical  world 
outside  by  his  masterly  study  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  music  entitled 
"Art  Song  in  America,"  and  in  many 
magazine  articles  in  the  field  of  music- 
ology. 

Back  of  all  this  and  inspiring  it  is  a 
spirit  shown  in  his  critiques  of  the  public 
concerts  which  have  regularly  appeared 
in  the  Oberlin  Review  for  twenty  years. 
In  these  articles  he  has  revealed  that 
more  than  genial,  that  joyous  recogni- 
tion of  values,  which  lie  shows  to  his 
friends,  indeed  to  all  worthy  men,  and 
which  makes  him  beloved  by  all  who 


know  him.  He  holds  with  Robert 
Schau filler  that  the  listener  to  music  is 
or  may  be  a “creative  listener";  with 
Rcmy  dc  Gourmont  that  the  way  to  un- 
derstand art  is  to  love  art : with  Anatole 
I*  ranee  that  the  critic  needs  not  so  much 
learning  and  system  as  he  needs  "an  ex- 
quisite astonishment  before  the  beauty 
ol  things.”  In  his  classroom  teaching 
also  he  has  made  bis  pupils  feel  that  in 
order  to  play  a fine  composition  well 
one  must  love  it.  Those  who  know  some- 
thing about  teachers  and  critics  are 
aware  that  this  inspired  enthusiasm,  this 
readiness  to  praise,  this  reluctance  to 
blame,  are  by  no  means  universal,  and 
that  to  hold  them  up  to  respect,  as  I do 
here,  is  not  to  deal  in  platitudes. 

I he  remark  is  frequently  made  that  no 
man  is  indispensable.  This  statement 
commonly  comes  from  small  men  who 
are  envious,  and  at  best  it  is  only  a half- 
truth.  Every  man  who  has  positive  so- 
cial value  is  in  some  way  unique : his 
place  may  be  occupied  but  not  filled,  and 
the  record  he  leaves  behind  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  another,  whatever  the 
latter's  personal  merits  may  be.  Mr. 
Upton  will  leave  us  for  a year  in  order 
to  engage  in  research  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  in  Washington.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  felt  in  the  Conservatory,  in 
the  Community,  and  sadly  among  his 
many  friends.  His  influence  upon  the  finer 
culture  of  Oberlin  has  been  positive, 
salutary,  and  lasting.  May  there  bo 
many  who  will  take  from  it  an  admoni- 
tion ! 

E.  D. 

GEORGE  DAVID  HUBBARD 

For  twenty-six  years  you  have  watched 
your  students  graduate!  To  twenty-six 
groups  you  have  given  a firm  clasp  of 
the  hand,  a friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder, 
and  a fatherly  shove  from  the  nest. 
We  hope  that  these  commencements 
have  been  times  of  pride  for  you. 

And  now  it  is  the  turn  of  these  twenty- 
six  classes  to  sit  on  the  platform  at  your 
commencement,  to  return  the  loving 
handclasp  and  with  pride  to  see  you 
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graduate  summa  cum  laude  after  your 
long  and  happy  period  of  study  and  re- 
search to  a life  of  leisure  and  pleasure. 

For  twenty-six  years  a procession  of 
immature  youths  has  crossed  the 
threshold  of  your  classroom.  To  them 
you  have  been  more  than  a teacher, — 
volt  have  been  a companion,  a confidant, 
an  inspiration  and  an  example  of  those 
elements  of  idealism,  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. sympathetic  understanding,  and 
Christian  tolerance  for  which  Oberlin 
always  has  been  famous. 

For  that  reason  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  your  former  students  confer  upon 
vou,  a degree  that  cannot  be  granted  by 
your  Alma  Mater  or  your  adopted  aca- 
demic home : 

Ceorge  David  Hubbard,  geologist, 
teacher,  idealist,  moulder  of  youthful 
character.  Christian  gentleman,  friend  of 
your  fellow  men,  and  indefatigable  la- 
borer for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice, 
we  now  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Inspired  Leadership  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  apertaining 
thereto. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  your  twenty- 
six  classes  of  students, 

A.  H.  E. 


CHARLES  HENRY  ADAMS 

There  is  always  a sense  of  regret  when 
a valued  teacher  reaches  that  arbitrary 
age  which  means  retirement,  but  when 
such  a teacher  as  Mr.  Adams  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  inspire  pupils  toward  a 
greater  development  of  their  talents  in 
voice  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  such  a gift  it  is  a loss  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. The  regret  is  not  only  for  his  re- 
tirement but  for  the  many  students  to 
come  who  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
his  keen  interest  in  his  pupils  as  indi- 
viduals and  his  technical  knowledge 
which  has  enabled  these  students  not 
only  to  earn  a living  but  to  achieve 
recognition  and  a lasting  satisfaction 
from  their  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  a six  year  in- 
terval fromv1896  to  1902  Mr.  Adams  has 
served  on  the  Oberlin  Faculty  since  his 
graduation.  Thus,  as  Oberlin  has  grown 
he  has  grown  with  it.  The  College  recog- 
nized his  worth  at  an  early  date,  1908, 
by  making  him  professor  of  singing. 
His  career  as  a full  professor  for 
twenty-eight  years  is  seldom  equalled. 

Although  his  services  as  an  active 
teacher  have  come  to  an  end  his  services 


to  the  College  and  the  community  which 
have  been  almost  as  important  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years. 

We  do  not  bid  Mr.  Adams  farewell 
but  welcome  him  to  a future  of  the  en- 
joyment of  leisure  and  the  satisfaction 
of  exceptional  accomplishment  which  is 
so  rightfullv  his. 

V.  F. 

SOME  GO  OTHERS  COME 

Others  to  leave  their  accustomed  places 
this  summer  are  Mrs.  Frances  Nickerson, 
Head  of  Baldwin  Cottage,  Miss  Adda 
Hopkins,  Head  of  Ellis  Cottage  and 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Fleming,  Head  of 
Churchill  Cottage. 

Two  appointments  in  the  Conservatory 
have  been  made.  Miss  Marian  Sims  to 
be  Associate  Professor  of  Singing  and 
Mr.  John  Elvin,  to  be  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Pianoforte.  Miss  Sims  has  been 
active  in  New  York  music  circles  for  the 
past  twelve  years  and  has  won  for  her- 
self a high  reputation  as  a professional 
coach  and  teacher  of  singing.  For  five 
years  she  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  studio  of  the  late  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon, coaching  advanced  students  and 
assisting  in  a general  way  as  a voice 
builder.  Later  this  connection  was  trans- 
ferred and  maintained  for  eight  years  in 
the  studio  of  the  late  Frederick  Bristol, 
famous  teacher  of  Metropolitan  Opera 
singers.  For  the  past  ten  years  she  has, 
in  addition  to  her  work  as  assistant  to 
these  prominent  teachers  of  singing, 
maintained  a private  studio,  where  her 
classes  included  students  ranging  from 
the  elementary'  stages  up  to  church  and 
oratorio  singers  of  wide  reputation. 

By  reason  of  being  a talented  and  ex- 
perienced pianist,  a thorough  musician, 
and  a teacher  of  intelligence,  discrimina- 
tion, and  good  taste,  Miss  Sims  is  ex- 
tremely' well  prepared  and  fitted  to  take 
up  a position  at  Oberlin. 

Following  much  study  in  his  native 
city  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  John  Elvin 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  worked 
with  Richard  Buhlig,  Miss  Angela  Diller, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Quaile.  Later  lie 
was  for  a year  a pupil  of  M.  Isador 
Phillipp,  and  Mile,  Nadia  Boulanger  of 
Paris.  His  teaching  experience  covers 
about  fifteen  years,  spent  almost  entirely 
as  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Diller- 
Quaile  School  of  Music  in  New  York. 
As  a teacher  there  he  gained  thorough 
experience  in  work  with  music  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  in  piano  at  the  Diller- 
Quaile  School.  Mr.  Elvin  has  been  given 
increasing  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
of  the  normal  work;  and  had  he  re- 
mained there  would  next  year  have  had 
entire  charge  of  this  specialized  work  in 
a school  famous  for  its  teaching  in  that 
field. 

A number  of  teachers  will  he  on  leave 
next  year  and  temporary  appointments 
have  been  made  to  fill  their  places.  Dr. 
Raymond  Fisher  from  Colgate  will  take 
I rofessor  Burtt  s place  in  Education. 
\\  . A.  Payne  '31  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  for  Professor  Lothrop  in 
Chemistry;  H.  II.  Thurlby,  Acting  Asso- 


ALLEN  BAILEY,  NEW 
PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 

Allen  Bailey  '36  has  been  appointed 
head  of  Publicity  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  done  a notable  job  as 
editor  of  the  Review  and  Publicity 
Chairman  for  the  Mock  Convention.  He 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  I nited 
Press  wire  which  has  furnished  the  Re- 
view with  world  news  and  has  made  a 
valuable  contact  for  the  dissemination  of 
news  from  the  Campus. 

He  is  the  son  of  Florence  Metcalf 
Bailey  '09.  graduated  with  honors  in 
History  and  has  been  in  the  center  of 
campus  activities  throughout  his  entire 
four  years  on  the  Campus. 


date  Professor  of  Economics  for  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson:  H.  W.  Sams  '33,  from 
North  Carolina  for  Mr.  Warren  Taylor; 
Robert  Mclcher  '32  for  Professor  Gehr- 
kens  and  Esther  Howe  '36  for  Miss 
Moore. 

Other  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
will  be  on  leave  arc:  Miss  Fitch,  Mr. 
Lord,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Paul 
Rogers,  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mover,  and  Mr. 
Shaver. 

Those  returning  to  the  fold  arc:  Dr. 
Bradshaw,  Mr.  Mack.  Mrs.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Peirce,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr.  Lloyd  Taylor. 
Mr.  Artz,  Mr.  Ben  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Hart. 

Miss  Katherine  S.  von  Wenck,  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education,  becomes 
Acting  Dean  of  College  Women.  Miss 
Ann  Graybill  has  been  appointed  to  take 
Mrs.  Woodruff's  place.  She  is  a Buck- 
nell  graduate  with  her  master's  degree 
from  the  same  school.  During  the  last 
year  she  has  been  traveling  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Region  on  behalf  of  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement. 

Promotions  include  five  new  full  profes- 
sors. Mr.  Artz,  Miss  Hibbard,  Mr.  Ben 
Lewis,  Mr.  I hornton  and  Mr.  ^ eamaus. 
Mr.  Bongiorno  has  been  made  Assistant 
Professor  of  English.  Mr.  Love  was 
reappointed  Acting  Dean  of  the  College. 
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ETRUSCAN  MIRROR 
IS  PURCHASED 

Through  the  generosity  of  some  friends 
of  the  College  the  Classical  Department 
has  been  able  to  purchase  an  ancient 


Etruscan  mirror  to  add  to  its  already 
small  but  rather  rich  collection  of  an- 
tiques. Mirrors  were  frequently  buried 
with  the  Etruscan  dead,  and  in  the  more 
elaborate  tombs  mirrors  with  mythologi- 
cal secenes  inscribed  on  the  back  are 
sometimes  found.  Rarely,  as  in  the  case 
of  this  mirror,  can  the  scenes  be  identi- 
fied by  names  incised  in  the  edge  of  the 
mirror.  This  mirror  shows  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  Paris  (Alexander)  is 
seated  at  the  left,  identified  by  his  Greek 
name  in  the  Etruscan  language,  Elachs- 
ntre.  Next  him  stands  Venus  (Turan,  in 
Etruscan).  In  the  middle  of  the  scene  is 
Juno  (Inu)  and  at  the  right  is  Athena, 
whose  name  has  been  partly  obliterated 
by  a break  in  the  mirror. 

This  mirror  is  more  valuable  because 
its  history  from  the  time  of  its  discovery 
until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
College  can  be  traced  with  only  a single 
break. 

It  was  found  at  Tarquinii  (near 
Rome)  in  1878:  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  an  Italian  art  dealer,  Pasinati, 
who  owned  it  in  1897,  when  it  was  illus- 
trated by  Gerhard  in  his  five-volume 
work  on  Etruscan  mirrors;  it  next  ap- 
peared in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Baltadji, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Greece. 
Whether  he  purchased  it  directly  of 
Pasinati  or  not  cannot  be  known.  He 
was  executed  in  1922  and  his  effects  were 
sold  to  dealers,  from  one  of  whom  the 
mirror  was  purchased. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
the  drawing  is  gracefully  done  and  the 
scene  shows  a great  deal  of  life  and 
vigor.  The  handle,  which  does  not  show 
in  the  illustration,  is  highly  carved.  The 
mirror  is  a better  specimen  than  any  in 
the  cabinet  of  mirrors  in  the  Louvre 
and  is  fully  equal  to  any  Etruscan  mirror 
in  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

— Louis  E.  Lord. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  (cont.) 

virtues,  to  the  establishment  of  such  jus- 
tice as  the  eyes  of  men  have  never  seen. 
He  is  the  herald  of  national  growth.  He 
is  the  agent  of  tension  between  the  con- 
crete and  the  deathless  perfect. 

He  cannot  decay  into  mediocrity  be- 
cause he  is  in  touch  with  the  very  source 
of  life,  the  governor  of  growth.  If  God 
were  only  as  assistant  secretary  in  the 
department  of  the  interior  as  the  fas- 
cists say  he  is,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
If  you  only  coffin  him  in  that  idea  and 
decently  bury  him ! But  every  day  is 
the  third  day  with  him:  he  keeps  rising 
out  of  the  humus  of  a Christian's  ex- 
perience. He  does  not  stay  entombed. 
He  keeps  lifting  up  standards:  keeps 
pointing  to  higher  possibilities.  Lie  is  a 
God  of  unexpected  and  bewildering  resur- 
rections, in  which  you  also,  by  the  magic 
of  his  grace,  participate.  Through  your 
ideals  he  keeps  calling  to  you  not  to  be- 
come such  a part  of  your  nation  that  you 
have  no  pou  sto  for  your  lever  but  to 
stand  out  and  lift  it  as  He  gives  you 
strength  to  do  so. 

****** 

One  could  cry  out  in  anguish  to  see 
so  many  take  their  trained  Christian 
freedom  so  indifferently.  Surely  they 
have  not  understood  the  meaning  of 
Germany.  Surely  they  do  not  see  the 
grim  figure  of  Jeremiah  moving  out 
toward  the  city  gate  in  our  own  land. 
Else  they  would  become  worthy  of  their 
freedom — and  the  state  would  no  more 
dream  of  prohibiting  their  influence  than 
of  laying  an  interdict  on  the  sunshine. 
The  whole  nation  would  be  blessed  in 
them.  Please  God  it  will  be  blessed  in 
you:  a nation  of  towering  idealsim,  of 
magnificent  hope,  will  rise  under  your 
touch — and  the  potter’s  vessel  will  not  be 
broken. 

DR.  WAGER'S  ESSAYS 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Second 
Series.  By  Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 
Boston,  Marshall  Jones.  $2.00. 

This  notice  is,  theologically  speaking, 
a work  of  supererogation.  There  can  be 
few  alumni  who  need  be  told  that  the 
first  volume  of  To  Whom  It  May  Con- 
cern is  now  happily  followed  by  a second, 
and  none  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  its  contents.  What  may  need  tell- 
ing is  that  this  an  all-Oberlin  book,  for 
the  House  of  Marshall  Jones  is  in  reality 
the  House  of  Howard  Doust,  a graduate 
of  the  class  of  Ml,  whose  devotion  to 
the  College  and  her  great  teacher  has 
produced  a book  truly  delightful  to  both 
hand  and  eve. 

Readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  know 
how  varied  are  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  “Here,”  as  Dryden  said  on  one 
occasion,  “is  God’s  plenty.  A richly 
stored,  observant,  well-disciplined,  and 
humane  mind  here  treats  a multitude  of 
subjects  and  treats  them  with  equal 
competence.  A philosophical  paper  like 
"Intcrgcr  Vitae”  shows  the  same  deft 
handling  as  that  charming  bit  of  auto- 
biography, “O  Pioneers.”  There  are  no 


lapses  from  a high  excellence.  The  same 
originality,  the  same  faultless  cadences, 
the  same  richness  of  allusion  are  to  be 
found  on  every  page.  The  mind  that 
produced  this  book  is  not  one  that  is  only 
occasionally  at  its  best. 

1 i the  contents  arc  varied,  only  one 
spirit  feeds  and  pervades  the  whole:  it 
is  the  love  of  humane  letters  and  of  all 
they  contribute  to  human  wisdom.  We 
have  here  the  writings  of  one  who  early 
dedicated  himself  to  letters  and  has  never 
been  false  to  that  dedication.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  use  a lesser  word : Pro- 
fessor Wager's  conception  of  literature 
allows  us  to  use  no  other.  He  is  of  the 
school  of  Cicero  and  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  to  whom  literature  was 
at  once  the  most  authentic  utterance  of 
our  noblest  spirits  and  the  truest  revela- 
tion of  man,  man  as  he  is  essentially, 
stripped  of  all  the  accidents  that  dis- 
tinguish each  of  us  from  his  fellows. 
To  such  men  literature  is  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  for  probing  into  the  very 
heart  of  man,  the  giver  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  humanity  without  which  even  our 
best-intentioned  actions  may  issue  in  in- 
jury to  those  whom  we  would  benefit. 
It  is  this  conception  of  literature  that 
has  given  so  much  vitality  to  Professor 
Wager’s  teaching,  and  accounts  for  the 
vitality  of  these  essays.  He  is  a human- 
ist in  the  original  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word : his  study  has  been  the 
study  of  the  human  spirit  in  all  its  mani- 
festations. It  is  really  an  accident  that 
he  has  concerned  himself  chiefly  with 
English  literature.  Any  other  of  the 
great  European  literatures  would  have 
served  his  purpose  equally  well.  For 
him  all  literatures  merge  to  form  one 
literature:  Homer.  Virgil,  Dante,  and 

Milton  speak  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language ; they  each  wrote  one  part 
of  the  same  magnificent  poem.  Such  re- 
marks may  seem  out  of  place  in  this  re- 
view, but  they  arc  not.  We  are,  to  be 
sure,  dealing  with  what  the  author  would 
have  us  regard  as  nothing  more  than 
fugitive  pieces ; but  we  shall  miss  the 
point  of  many  a sentence  unless  we  know 
the  convictions  of  the  mind  that  pro- 
duced them.  Alumni  who  have  read 
books  under  his  guidance  know  what  the 
author’s  convictions  are,  and  are  aware 
also  of  his  extensive  learning  (which 
be  has  always  worn  lightly,  as  becomes 
a wise  man),  his  penetrating  observa- 
tions on  men  and  matters,  his  large  sym- 
pathies, his  sanity,  his  humor,  and  bis 
style.  They  are  all  to  be  found  in  this 
volume.  To  read  it  is  to  sit  for  a tew 
happy  hours  in  Peters  28. 

I often  ask  myself  what  other  familiar 
essays  in  American  literature  are  worthy 
to  rank  with  Professor  Wager's  two 
volumes.  I have  never  found  an  answer. 
They  arc  not  as  well  known  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  outside  the  circle  of  Oberlin 
alumni.  To  make  them  better  known  is 
to  spread  wisdom  and  delight,  and  to  add 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Oberlin  College. 

—A.  B. 
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Class  of  187  5 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Burnell  writes  under 
date  of  May  15th  as  follows: 

"Well,  Goodsell  (guests  of  Burnell, 
Marks,  and  Vennum,  all  of  75)  had  a 
class  meeting  May  10th. 

••\Ve  reelected  A.  T.  Burnell,  President, 
and  Mary  Kenney,  Secretary  of  the 
class,  and  C.  C.  Vennum  as  Councilor 
and  Vice  President. 

"We  elected  as  honorary  members  of 
75,  the  five  wives  of  the  five  surviving 
men  of  75,  and  also  as  honorary  mem- 
bers the  fourteen  surviving  widows  of 
our  deceased  75-crs,  one  of  whom,  Mary 
C.  Winters,  has  been  a widow  fifty-five 
years,  at  present  living  in  Toledo.” 

Ella  Davies  McConoughey  died  May 
24,  1936.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Aden  M.  McConoughey.  Surviving  her 
are  one  daughter,  two  sons,  and  a sister. 

Class  of  1886 

Dr.  Laurence  L.  Doggelt,  president 
emeritus  of  Springfield  International 
Y.M.C.A.  College  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Buffalo  Emblem  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

The  emblem  of  the  Silver  Buffalo  is 
presented  for  distinguished  service  to 
Boyhood  and  awarded  each  year  to  not 
more  than  two  persons  outside  the  Boy 
Scout  organization. 

Class  of  1888 

A grandson,  Frank  Howland,  of  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Carpenter  was  born  May  15. 
He  is  also  a grand-nephew  of  Paul  How- 
land, '87,  after  which  two  men  he  is 
named. 

Class  of  1891 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IVillard  L.  Beard  plan 
to  leave  Foochow  and  China  this  June 
not  to  return.  They  hope  to  live  on 
Century  Farm,  Shelton,  Connecticut, 
after  September  10. 

Mrs.  Willett  W.  Stillman  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  Miss  Frankie  A.  Robin- 
son of  Oberlin,  died  recently,  Mrs.  Still- 
man's death  being  March  14.  Her  hus- 
band survives  her.  The  details  of  Miss 
Robinson's  death  we  do  not  have  as  yet. 

Class  of  1892 

In  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  paper,  we 
find  that  Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick,  engi- 
neer, says  that  Foreign  business  would 
increase  if  the  Free  Trade  Zone  were  put 
into  effect.  Importers  would  bring  100 
carloads  of  liquor  through  the  port  of 
Mobile  annually.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
making  a survey  of  the  local  port  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  to  establish 
a free  foreign  trade  zone  at  the  state 
docks,  said  that  other  commodities  would 
come  through  there  in  proportion.  He  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a centralized, 
well-financed  import  and  export  organ- 
ization, the  sending  of  representatives 
into  various  areas  to  promote  trade,  and 
the  sending  of  boys  and  girls,  after  they 


have  finished  school,  to  New  York  to 
study  foreign  trade  problems,  and  an 
education  campaign  among  people  who 
might  use  the  local  port. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick’s  outline  of  what 
he  declares  to  be  four  advantages  of  a 
free  foreign  trade  zone  includes:  En- 
largement of  general  foreign  trade  with 
emphasis  on  the  essential  function  of  the 
zone  in  facilitating  transhipment  and 
rcconsignment  traffic;  assistance  to  ship- 
ping through  quick  handling  of  vessels 
and  cargo,  which  may  result  from  the 
minimizing  of  customs  formalities  in  a 
foreign  trade  zone ; improved  equaliza- 
tion of  inbound  and  outbound  port  com- 
merce, predicated  on  the  attraction  of 
additional  tonnage  through  the  tran- 
shipment facilities  offered  by  the  zone; 
and  facilitation  of  reshipment  by  sorting, 
cleaning,  repacking  and  other  forms  of 
manipulation  of  imported  goods,  fitting 
them  for  the  foreign  trade  market. 

Class  of  1898 

The  class  of  1898  met  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston  following  the 
Baccalaureate  Service  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Although  not  a reunion  year,  there 
were  about  25  members  present  includ- 
ing the  children  and  in-laws.  We  were 
pleased  to  have  with  us  Airs.  Alary 
Williams  Hemingway,  who  showed  stere- 


optican  slides  of  the  hospital  at  Taiku, 
and  told  us  many  interesting  anecdotes, 
illustrating  with  pictures,  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hemingway  in  the  hospital,  and  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  in 
the  city. 

Class  of  1899 

Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  who 
is  director  of  the  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, will  be  lodged  in  a new  building 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  work  be- 
ginning in  July  and  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished one  year  from  September.  A 
$500,000  gift  has  made  possible  this 
building  which  will  house  all  the  social 
science  work  of  the  University. 

Class  of  1904 

Almy  Stokey  will  be  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Mt.  Holyoke  College  this 
coming  year,  during  which  time  she  will 
he  teaching  in  the  Women's  Christian 
College,  Madras,  India,  beginning  July 
1,  1936. 

Amelia  Reed  Osborn  has  completed  a 
special  course  in  insurance  selling  in  less 
than  the  regular  time  and  now  is  a full- 
fledged  insurance  saleswoman.  Mr.  Os- 
born, a prominent  engineer,  died  in  No- 
vember. 


Safe  Travel  Money 

IN  THE  FORM  OF 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

Travelers  Checks 

May  be  Obtained  at 

"THE  BANK  ON  THE  CORNER" 

■ 

Travelers  find  these  checks  both 
safe  and  convenient.  They  can  be 
cashed  almost  anywhere,  and  their 
possession  adds  greatly  to  the 
traveler’s  peace  of  mind. 

■ 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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MODERN — Offers  practical  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  present-day  problems 
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school.  PRACTICAL — written  in  a 
practical  way;  based  upon  long  experi- 
ence in  the  field.  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
— Outlines  recent  advances  in  music 
teaching;  describes  modern  psycholog- 
ical methods  of  approach.  PHILOSO- 
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and  an  understanding  philosophy  as  to 
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to  the  fundamental  needs  of  humanity. 
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221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  living  in  Oberlin 
either  as  a student,  fac- 
ulty member  or  citizen, 
you  will  appreciate  the 
type  of  Complete  Bank- 
ing Service  which  for 
more  than  30  years  we 
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We  invite  your  making 
inquiry  or  use  of  any  or  all 
of  our  Banking  Facilities. 

I . H.  Porter,  Cashier 

* 
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Class  of  1906 

Elsie  M.  Smith  expects  to  build  a 
bungalow  this  summer  at  Croton  Lake, 
New  York,  the  address  of  which  will  be 
Stanwood,  Mt.  Kisco.  However,  she 
will  also  keep  her  address  at  7215  41st 
Ave.,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 

Class  of  1907 

Harley  L.  Lutz’s  “Public  Finance,” 
third  edition,  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  The 
Century  Studies  in  Economics  Series,  ed- 
ited by  William  H.  Kiekohfer,  professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ; published  by  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 
Mr.  Lutz  is  professor  of  Public  Finance 
at  Princeton  University.  This  book  gives 
a clear  view  of  present-day  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  government  and  applies  to  these 
problems  a rational  economic  philosophy. 
It  is  written  in  five  parts:  I Public  Ex- 
penditures, II  Public  Revenues:  Com- 
mercial and  Administrative  Revenues; 
III  Public  Revenues:  Taxation;  IV  Pub- 
lic Credit;  and  V Financial  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stiven  arc  in 
Europe  on  sabbatic  leave.  They  have 
spent  a month  in  Paris,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  Munich.  Later  they  are  going 
to  tour  in  their  car.  Their  daughter, 
Kitty,  ‘38,  is  with  them. 

From  April  4 to  9,  Mr.  Stiven  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation 
(appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State) 
at  the  First  International  Congress  for 
Musical  Education,  held  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  He  gave  an  address  at 
one  of  the  sessions.  Mrs.  Stivens  and 
he  were  guests  of  honor  at  a formal  din- 
ner tendered  them  by  the  American  Min- 
ister at  the  Legation  Palace.  The  Minis- 
ters of  Germany,  Austria.  Italy  and 
Turkey  were  among  the  guests. 

Class  of  1911 

Miss  Maud  Moi'lock,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  child  welfare  and  for  fifteen 
years  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau  in  Washington. 

She  will  be  in  the  research  department 
of  which  Miss  Agnes  K.  Hanna  is  direc- 
tor, assisting  in  studies  which  the 
bureau  is  conducting  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  necessitating  considerable 
travel  from  her  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Miss  Morlock  joined  the  Reserve  fac- 
ulty to  organize  the  department  of  child 
welfare  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences.  In  her  first  year,  two  Cleve- 
land social  agencies,  the  Children  s Bu- 
reau and  the  Humane  Society,  cooper- 
ated in  giving  field  training  to  her  stu- 
dents. Now  seven  are  cooperating.  For 
the  class  which  will  start  next  Septem- 
ber, she  has  already  received  ninety-six 
applications,  for  a possible  twenty-five 
places  and  applications  which  will  pour 
in  during  the  summer  months. 


Miss  Morlock's  home  was  originally  in 
l'ostoria,  Ohio.  After  graduation  she 
attended  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  was  with  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  Chicago,  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Lackawanna,  made  a study  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and 
was  supervisor  of  the  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren's Aid  in  Hartford  before  coming  to 
Cleveland.  Five  years  ago,  she  took  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  Western 
Reserve  and  spent  it  in  study  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  in  England. 

She  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Children's 
Council  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  chair- 
man of  the  Adoption  Committee  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  in  Cleveland.  Na- 
tionally, she  is  a member  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  of  the  sub-commit- 
tec  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Association 
of  Professional  Schools  of  Social  Work 
in  which  she  has  helped  to  arrange  cur- 
ricula of  training  schools,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers,  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 

Class  of  1917 

Miss  Gladys  F.  Moore  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land June  27  with  a party  conducted  by- 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  comprising  24  mem- 
bers. She  will  spend  July  in  England 
and  Scotland,  after  which  she  is  going  to 
the  Music  Festival  in  Salzburg,  then  to 
France  and  Switzerland.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  the  winter  in  London  for 
study,  and  the  spring  in  Paris  studying, 
and  finally  before  her  return  home  some 
time  next  year,  she  will  visit  the  Tulip 
Beds  of  Holland. 

Class  of  1919 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  IV.  Baker  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a son,  Bruce  Jarvis 
Baker,  April  13,  1936.  He  has  an  older 
brother  and  sister.  They  are  now  liv- 
ing at  533  Forest  View  Road.  Bay  \ il- 
lage,  Ohio.  Mr.  Baker  is  still  teaching 
at  West  High,  Cleveland,  and  is  also 
President  of  Neo  Chemto,  an  organiza- 
tion of  chemistry  teachers. 

Class  of  1921 

Grace  Fining  Nichols  is  spending  eight 
months  in  the  hills  at  Kodaikanal.  India, 
away  from  the  mission  station,  for  the 
sake  of  her  two  children.  She  has  met 
Margaret  Hammaker,  '23.  Rita  Hastings, 
'33.  Rev.  Stephen  Hich,  '23,  and  the  par- 
ents of  two  students  in  Oberlin  at  the 
present  time,  Melanie  I'pdegraff.  '38,  and 
Edwin  Martin,  '39.  The  Martins  arc 
her  co-workers  in  the  Mission  at  Ma- 
dura. S.  India. 

Class  of  1927 

Marcella  Pmgh  has  gone  to  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  she 
is  now  the  Director  of  Religious  Edttca- 
lion. 
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Leslie  P.  Spelman  conducted  the 
southern  premier  of  Honeggers  "King 
David"  at  Meredith  College,  April  5. 
In  May  he  spent  a week  in  Florida, 
playing  for  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists  and  giving  lec- 
ture-recitals at  Rollins  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  The  Woman’s  Col- 
lege of  Florida  at  Tallahassee,  and  at 
Jacksonville.  This  summer  he  will 
again  teach  organ  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Lucile  Squier  went  to  Princeton  for 
Commencement  this  year,  and  the  I al- 
bott  Festival  at  Westminster  Choir 
School.  The  Commencement  at  WCS 
was  the  first  event  of  the  Festival  which 
ends  in  a big  outdoor  concert  sing  by 
a group  of  choirs  numbering  several 
thousand  voices.  Last  year  this  was 
broadcast  over  the  National  chains.  After 
the  Festival  there  was  a week  of  a spe- 
cial summer  school  for  alumni  and 
former  students  which  Miss  Squier  also 
attended. 

Betty  Bacon  Bromund  has  a new  posi- 
tion as  secretary  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Marion  Howe  Shearer  and  her  hus- 
band Jimmy  '29  were  in  Oberlin  recently 
on  their  way  to  Princeton  for  the  sum- 
mer. Jimmy  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  is  completing  his  Ph.D. 
at  Princeton. 


Class  of  1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  1'rcderick  B.  Dutton  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Diane  Hope,  May  25,  1936. 

Virginia  Brown,  who  is  living  in 
Livingston,  Montana,  at  the  present  time, 
will  be  teaching  Junior  High  School 
Music  and  English  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
next  year. 

Class  of  1929 

Announcement  was  made  last  month 
of  the  marriage  of  Marjorie  Kathryn 
/■'oik.  New  York  City,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Folk,  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
to  Mr.  William  Kenneth  Hawk,  New 
York  City,  son  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hawk, 
Ureensburg,  Pa. 

The  ceremony  took  place  April  20th  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York,  Rev.  Lock- 
hart Amerman  officiating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawk  are  now  at  home 
to  their  friends  at  London  Terrace,  425 
W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marjorie  was  active  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Review,  serving  as  managing 
editor  in  her  senior  year.  After  leaving 
school  she  worked  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Star-Beacon,  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
and  Your  Garden  and  Home  magazine 
in  Cleveland.  She  also  worked  as  a 
copy  writer  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Higbee  Company  in  Cleveland. 
For  the  last  three  years  she  has  been 


connected  with  the  advertising  agency, 
Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Hawk  is  sound  recording  engineer 
fur  the  “March  of  Time”  news-reel. 
Prior  to  joining  that  company,  he  spent 
six  years  in  the  Orient  where  he  made 
pictures  for  Fox  Movietone  News.  He 
worked  several  years  as  engineer  for 
Westinghouse  and  Station  KDKA  in 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Hawk  attended  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  also  taught  classes  in 
radio  engineering. 

Class  of  1930 

Martha  Bowman  has  been  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  working  in  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Department  of  the  State  Auditor's 
Office  for  the  past  two  years,  and  is  still 
holding  her  position.  Her  home  is  in 
Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1931 

Eugene  Buell  writes  as  follows : “I 
am  employed  at  present  at  Parks  Air 
College  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  as  an 
instructor  in  Meteorology,  with  some 
physics  and  mathematics.  Parks  Air 
College  was  organized  in  1928  as  a flying 
school  and  is  now  continued  on  a differ- 
ent plan,  namely,  that  of  preparing  men 
for  positions  in  the  aviation  industry  as 
mechanics,  engineers,  pilots  and  execu- 
tives. The  course  offered  is  for  two 


Visit  the 

MODERN 

Ala  pie  House 

Our  seven-room  Maple  House  is  now'  com- 
pletely modern.  You  will  enjoy  a tour  of  the 
rooms  for  the  combination  of  "Maple”  and 
"Modern”  is  interesting  and  new.  The  w'arm, 
mellow'  tones  of  the  w'ood  are  accentuated  by 
the  use  of  color  in  draperies  and  wallpaper. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 


Living  Room  of  the  Maple  House. 
An  ideal  room  arrangement  for  an 
apartment  or  country  house. 
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years  of  four  quarters  each.”  His  ad- 
dress is  3536  Sidney  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. He  received  his  Masters  degree 
at  Ohio  State  University  in  1932,  and 
his  Pli.D.  at  Washington  University  in 
1935. 

Sailing  from  Honolulu  for  Oberlin  on 
the  Steamship  Malolo,  May  22  were 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Heacox, 
'91,  Willard  Warch,  '31,  and  Eleanor 
Andrews  Holt,  '28. 

Class  of  19)2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  M etcher  announce 
the  arrival  of  a daughter,  Katherine 
Adelaide,  June  4,  1936.  Mr.  Melcher  is 
to  be  Instructor  in  School  Music  next 
year  and  is  also  beginning  work  on  his 
Master's  degree.  Mrs.  Melcher  was 
Anna  Schmidt. 

Helen  Skillman  and  II.  Wendell  Scar- 
borough are  engaged  to  marry  in  July. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Since  graduation,  Miss 
Skillman  has  taught  French  and  History 
at  Celoron  High  School,  and  Mr.  Scar- 
borough has  been  connected  with  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Company. 

Dean  Sollman  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Western  Reserve  University  has 
announced  that  the  winner  of  the  senior 
prize  in  obstetrics  given  annually  by 
Dr.  Edwin  C.  Garvin  is  William  F. 
Ashe,  Jr.  Ibis  is  the  third  honor  which 
has  come  to  Bill,  the  others  being  elec- 
tion to  Sigma  Xi  and  a second  prize  of 
$25.00  in  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  medi- 
cal honor  society  contest. 

Class  of  19)) 

Anne  Splitslone  has  a new  position  as 
Secretary  to  the  Personnel  Director  of 
Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland. 

Margaret  Ayrault  spent  the  week  of 
May  11  to  16  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  where  she  found 
Peg  Pocock,  '32.  It  was  her  first  visit 
to  Virginia  and  she  found  Southern  hos- 
pitality all  it  is  said  to  he. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Strand  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Margaret  P.  Strand,  to  Mr.  Carroll  H. 
Van  Hartes veldt,  Jr.  The  wedding  took 
place  on  May  30,  1936  at  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

Ruth  Coates  was  married  May  15  to 
Mr.  Galen  Roush  of  Akron.  They  are 
living  in  Fairlawn,  a suburb  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Class  of  19)4 

Elsbctli  Warner  has  gone  to  Brazil, 
having  been  offered  a position  in  vege- 
table pathology  at  the  Instituto  Biologico, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  She  sailed  May  2 to 
report  for  duty  June  1. 

Laura  Taylor  was  married  to  Maynard 
M.  Stover,  mining  engineer  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  May  22  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Their  address  is 
Richinbar  Mine,  Cordes,  Arizona. 

Helene  Gosling  is  teaching  piano  pri- 
vately at  her  studio  in  Honolulu,  and  is 
also  organist  and  choir  director  of  a 
small  church  in  Honolulu. 

Eddie  Lombard  is  engaged  to  marry 
Miss  Beth  Baker  of  Madison,  New  Jer- 
sey. She  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1934.  Eddie  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  in  Dramatic  Produc- 
tion and  Dramatic  Literature  from  Cor- 
nell University  this  June.  During  the 
summer  he  will  be  on  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Cornell  University  Summer  Thea- 
tre. 

Barbara  Anne  Woodbury  and  Harold 
Hepp,  Jr.,  were  married  in  First  Church, 
Oberlin,  the  afternoon  of  Commencement 
Day,  June  9.  Dr.  Richards  officiated. 
A wedding  dinner  followed  at  the  Ober- 
lin Inn.  After  a summer  in  Minnesota, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hepp  will  go  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  where  Mr.  Hepp 
has  an  assistantship  in  the  Philosophy 
Department  of  Brown  University. 

William  McRae,  Jr.,  will  be  teaching 
piano  in  the  School  of  Music  of  Bucknell 
University  in  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
next  year,  1936-37.  Mr.  McRae  received 
his  degree  from  the  Conservatory  in 
1935. 

David  H.  Edwards  has  been  appointed 


to  teach  English  and  Latin  at  the  Perkio- 
men  School  in  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  coming  year.  Pie  received  his 
Master’s  degree  from  Cornell  this  month. 

Class  of  19)  5 

Walter  Heller  has  been  appointed  to  a 
$600  research  assistantship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1 he  research  project  will 
consist  of  a comparative  study  of  Federal 
and  State  income  tax  laws  and  data  with 
a view  to  correlation  and  cooperation 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. 

Class  of  19)6 

Most  of  you  didn’t  know  it  but  after 
the  Senior  Breakfast  your  prophet,  the 
Honorable  James  Nelson  turned  over  the 
job  of  prophetizing  to  me.  He  knew  I'd  do 
a better  job  because  I would  stick  to 
facts  and  wouldn’t  wait  until  after  the 
last  minute  and  shove  it  in  a window  at 
you.  Which  makes  me  think  that  Jimmy 
was  back  in  town  this  week  after  seeing 
the  East.  He  took  a look  in  at  the  Peace 
Institute  and  then  started  west  by  way 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  corn  country.  It 
seems  that  he  wishes  to  see  America  first 
before  going  to  the  cultural  halls  of 
Oxford. 

His  erstwhile  roommate,  Allen  Bailey, 
our  new  Publicity  Director,  has  been  in 
Boston  getting  the  fundamentals  from 
others  in  the  profession  at  the  National 
Conference  of  College  Publicity  Direc- 
tors. 

The  job  prospects  for  1936  are  so  good 
that  we  can't  tell  you  about  all  the  new 
positions  now  but  we'll  mention  a few. 
Bill  Ayers  will  join  the  training  group 
in  accounting  at  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
Lois  Bingham  will  take  over  the  super- 
vision of  art  in  all  the  Lorain  County 
schools  with  headquarters  in  Elyria. 
Katherine  Danforth  will  teach  music  in 
Harley  School  (private)  in  Rochester 
and  Lew  Leuns  will  be  a superviser  of 
music  in  the  Green  Township  schools. 
Elizabeth  Gibson  will  also  he  in  a private 
school  in  Princeton  but  she  will  be  secre- 
tary to  the  principal.  Willa  Bliss  will 
teach  music  and  English  in  Jewett,  Ohio, 
and  Joe  Hofrichter  will  be  instructor  in 
organ  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University 
way  out  in  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
Teresa  Howland  has  a position  in  the 
Middletown  schools  and  Marion  II  hallon, 
after  supervising  the  pool  at  Oberlin 
this  summer,  will  go  to  Ashland  as 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Alan  Wallace  will  be  in  Colorado  this 
summer  assisting  a graduate  student  of 
Yale  who  is  working  on  his  Pli.D.  and 
then  in  September  he  will  go  to  St.  Louis 
to  he  an  assistant  in  the  Geology  De- 
partment of  Washington  University. 
Florence  Conard  will  be  leaving  soon  for 
Spain  to  he  an  exchange  student  at  the 
University  of  Madrid.  Marion  Briggs 
will  also  he  studying  hut  closer  home  at 
the  School  of  Applied  Science  of  West- 
ern Reserve.  Esther  Howe  will  be 
hack  in  Oberlin  as  a teacher  of  Theory 
and  E.ar  Training  in  the  Conservatory 
and  hostess  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 


• He  wouldn’t  think  of  “doctoring”  himself  for 
a serious  ailment.  He  consults  a physician. 

Curiously  though,  in  spite  of  his  many  duties 
as  head  of  a large  corporation,  he  tries  to 
handle  all  the  details  of  making  his  personal 
investments  and  managing  his  property. 

He’ll  find  it  can  be  done  better  with  the 
help  of  the  group  judgment  and  experience 
of  a trust  company  of  proved  competence. 

Our  trust  officers  will  be  glad  to  discuss  such 
an  arrangement  with  you  and  your  attorney. 


Cleveland  Crust 
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